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VARIOUS ASPECTS OF A NEW YORK CITY COMMUNITY ZONING PLAN 
CCZP) ARE EVALUATED IN THIS REPORT. INITIATED IN 1964! THE 
PLAN WAS DESIGNED TO IMPROVE THE ETHNIC BALANCE IN THE 
SCHOOLS BY PAIRING SELECTED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS TO CREATE 
SINGLE ATTENDANCE ZONES. STUDENTS IN THE LOWER GRADES 
ATTENDED ONE SCHOOL WHILE THOSE IN THE UPPER GRADES ATTENDED 
THE OTHER. CLASS SIZES WERE REDUCED! ADDITIONAL TEACHING 
STAFF HIRED! AND THE NUMBER OF SCHOOL AIDES INCREASED. 
STATISTICAL DATA ARE PRESENTED ON STUDENTS* ACHIEVEMENT IN 
READING AND ARITHMETIC! SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND RACIAL 
ENROLLMENT! AND PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURES. CURRICULUM PRACTICES 
AND MATERIALS AND CHANGES IN STUDENTS* BEHAVIOR! INCLUDING 
THEIR INTERRACIAL RELATIONSHIPS! ARE ALSO REPORTED! AND THE 
REACTIONS OF TEACHERS AND COMMUNITY ZONING ADMINISTRATORS TO 
THE PLAN ARE ASSESSED. IN GENERAL! THE ADMINISTRATORS 
REPORTED THAT MANY ADVANTAGES RESULTED FROM THE PLAN AND THAT 
ETHNIC BALANCE IN THE RE-ZONED SCHOOLS HAD IMPROVED. HOWEVER! 
TEACHER REACTION TO THE PROGRAM WAS MIXED. ON STANDARDIZED 
TESTS STUDENTS FREQUENTLY EXCEEDED THE EXPECTED GAINS. AMONG 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ARE 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF MORE EXPERIENCED TEACHERS! 
LONGER PREPARATION IN THE COMMUNITY BEFORE THE PAIRING OF 
SCHOOLS! AND THE INTEGRATION OF THE CZP INTO THE MORE 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS PROGRAM. (OK) 
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Introduction 



The Conminity Zoning Plan put into effect in New York City in September, 
1964 . The plan provided that selected elementary schools should be paired in the 
interests of achieving ethnic balance. Thus a school enrolling predominantly 
Negro and Puerto Rican pupils would be paired with a school enrolling predomin- 
antly white children. The communities served by the two schools would become, 
for school attendance purposes, a single school zone, sending all lower— grade 
children to one school and all upper grade children to the other. Kindergarten 
children, however, were to enter the school which th^ would have attended had 
there been no rezoning. As schools relatively close to each other were selected 
for pairiJig, in order to facilitate travel, the zone for the paired schools was 
called a Community Zone. 

In addition to achieving ethnic balance, the program was intended to further 
quality education. To the latter end, additional personnel and materials were 
to be provided to each of the schools involved, 

t^istorv of the Plan 

The basic principles supporting both purposes were defined in a policy 
statement issued by the Board of Education in Nay, 1964* and titled ’’Action 
Toward Quality Integrated Education.” This statement presented in detail data 
on the schools to be paired luider the Community Zoning Plan and those involved 
in one partial pairing. The partial pairing included P 191 and P 199 Manhattan 
and involved concentrating all grade 2 children in one school and all grade 4 
children in the other school during the first year. This report presents an 
evaluation of those schools included in both the community zoning and partial 
pairing experiments. 

In the evolution of the plans for school pairings and other plans involving 
grade reorganization and char.ged feeder patterns among selected schools, the 
New York State Education Commissioner’s Advisory Committee on Human Relations 
and Community Tensions played a significant role. In February, 1964, James 
Donovan, then president of the New York City Board of Education, and Calvin 
Gross, Superintendent of Schools together requested James Allen, the State 
Commissioner of Education to direct an evaluation of the practical 
the Boaid’s plan for inqproving education throu^ integration during the 1963“l7o4 
school year. The Commissioner’s Advisory Committee, already in existence, was 
asked to conduct the evaluation. The committee included the following: 

Dr. John H. Fischer, President, Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr, Judah 
Cahn, Metropolitan Synagogue, New YorkCity, and Dr. Kenneth Clark, Professor of 
Psychology, The Ci^;y College of the City University of Now York. The evaluation 
was conducted with the assistance of the Institute of Urban Studies, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The recommendations of this committee were care- 
fully considered before the final pairing plans were drawn up. Additional 
recommendations were obtained from reports prepared by the Board of Education 
and the Superintendent of Schools and much valuable thinking on the matter was 
also contributed by such groups as local school boards, civic and community 
groups, civil ri^ts organizations and professional organizations. 



F.thnic Distribution Before and Aft^y 

Eight schools were involved in the 1 below. 

distribution in each school before ^ ^SSpStS: 

The following e^:ajaple indicates how this table is to be anxerpre 

P 7 and e K comprised one 

Other, but after it f^terbec^M a^chool for all first to fourth 

P 8, formerly 77-3 per cent Other, after ^ccmng a son 

grade children in the Community Zone, became 42.2 per ce 



Table 1 



Distribution of the Community Zoned Schools 
Before and After Pairing 




P. S. 7K 
P. S. 8K 



October, 1963 
Before Pairing 



K-6 

K*^ 



3.6 

77.3 



October, 1964 
After Pairing 




Grades. 



K, 5-6 

K, 1-4 



^ Othei^ 



22.6 

42.2 



P. S. 92Q 
P. S. 149Q 

P. S. IIIQ 
P. S. 112Q 

P. S. 127Q 
P. S. 148Q 



K-6 

K-6 

k-6 

K-6 

k-6 

K— 6 



.4 

87.0 

22.1 

83.4 

6.0 

87.3 



K-2 
K, 3-6 

K, 4-6 
K-3 

K, 3-6 
K-2 



40.7 

75.3 

49.9 
48.6 

a.i 

61.9 



* Includes kinder^rten classes which remained ethnically homogeneous 
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ImDlsaenting the Program 



The interchange of large numbers of pupils between schools necessitated 
rearrangements of personnel, equipment, and supplies. 

General3y speaking, however, teachers remained in their cwn schools. 

Smaller furniture for the lower grade children had to be moved to the lower 
grade school, and vice versa* Textbooks, library books, and other materials 
of instruction had to be moved to the appropriate school. This was done, for 
the most part, 1;^ school personnel. 

The Community Zoning Plan provided that each school involved should receive 
educational services beyond those normally suppli^ to a comparable elementary 
school. Guidelines which determined the allocation of the additional positions 
and services were as follows: The program called for an average class size of 

no more than 27, additional teaching positions in such areas as reading inqprove- 
ment and corrective reading, library, art or music, and health education or 
science. A non-®nglish speaking or auxiliary teacher was to be allotted, if 
needed. The following ratios, which were better than con?)arable City-Wide 
figures, were established: 

one guidance counselor per 500 pupils; 
one school secretary per 450 pupils; 

one assistant principal for the first 22 teaching positions and 
one for each 15 positions thereafter. 

In addition there was to be one after— school study center for each pair of 
schools, and the number of school aides was to be increased in each school. Each 
pupil was allotted an additional $3 for books, supplies and equipment. These 
additional services were available at the start of the 1964-1965 school year and 
have generally been maintained since. 

The Evaluation 

Because of the eaqperiraental nature cf the Community Zoning concept, the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools considered it essential 
that the overall effects of the program be evaluated. The Office of Educational 
Research of the New York City Board of Education was designated to conduct the 
evaluation, which was begun during the 1964-1965 school year. 

Rftnaulty^tfl . A committee of university consultants was selected to 
advise in the design of the evaluation and in the interpretation of the results. 
The committee included the following: Dr. Anne Anastasi, Fordham University; 

Dr. Dan Dodson, New York University; Dr. Edmund Gordon, Yeshiva University; 

Dr. Sam Sieber, Institute of Applied Social Research, Columbia University; and 
Dr. Robert L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

\ 

The Superintendent of Schools directed that the evaluation be lim i t ed to 
educational objectives within the school setting. Community opinion and atti- 
tudes, as such,^ were not to be included. At the same time, the Board of 
Educations* evaluation was progrsssing, a separate and independent project to 
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euiw and interpret oo«unity reactions to the zoning pl^ ^ ® 

me conducted hy Dr. Bert E. Swanaon of Education. 

New Toilc, and support^ ^ a ^ant ^ .^n assist in the interpre- 

tet^ro? toe"^ts^'?S Stt^oonducted ^y the Office of Educational 

Research. 

The evaluation cove^ S**! 

Bureau of Educational and pupil- 

areas as ethnic composition of pupil roaster, mobility. The 

teacher ratio, unit costs J^? studies evaluatir^results in; academic 

Bureau of Educational Reeewch sotSl st^iesj pupil personal 

achievement in reading. district superintendents 

and social growth; tactions of t^oh^.^in^s am ui^^ rating classroom 
to the « 5 )erimental plan. Standard^ed inter^ews were used. The Bureau 

observations, sooiometrio scale®, ?^^”3^ouestionSre approach to describe 

I'SSS.'T Sf .S JS.S-S aSrS'S., « «- 

implementfs»^.. 

The full effects of a major change in ^ga^^atim ^ ^mt* 

Community Zoning Program ?'^^®“^°^l,^*2ter two yej« must be regarded 

time. For this reason, the findings obta^ble rfter ^ yew e 

as tentative. They certainly pr^de mch need 

of matters as of the time of of’this^experimental approach 

for further study of many assets and impUoations oi unie e»pe 

to quality integrated education. 
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CHAPTER 1 



SEIECTED STATISTICS DESCRIBING THE PROGRAM 



The basic goals of the Comnunity Zoning Flan experiment were the estab- 
lishment of more ethnic balaxxce within the eight paired schools and the 
provision for a desirable climate in idiich a quality educational program 
could develop. In an attenpt to achieve the latter objective these schools 
were provided with smaller than average class sizes, lovrer 
ratios, more professional and non-professional personnel a^ additional 
aUowances for supplies and equipment after the plan went into e«?ct. TMs 

section wiU examine In detail the steps taken to tto 

jectivese In addition, data on pupil attendance and pupil mobility for the 

comnunity zoned schools will be presented e 
Ethnic Composition of Pupil Register 

Prior to the implementation of the Community Zoning 
1964, the Board of Education rezoned certain pupils in sevwal of the ween 
COTmunity Zoned Schools in June 1964 to schools not participate in the 
experiment e These children were rezoned in order to **A^«r.n*r 

sj^ and space for additional services 3n the eight 
imately 613 pupUs were rezoned from public schools 127Q, 14^, 92Q, 
and lllQ to nine elementary and one junior high school 

and this accounts, in part, for the conalilerable decline in register noted 
on October 1964 for the ei^t schools combined. 

Table 2, presents October 1963, October 1964 
data on the number and proportion of Negro, 

enrolled in the eight elementary schools involved in the Comnunity Zoning 
Plan. The data show that the total pupil register for the exper^nt^ 

schools declined by 1,096 after pairing was ®fj®®^®^ ® 

from the previous school year. This decline affected only ste 

schools, the other two having an increase in ^ 

was most marked for P.S. 148 Queens. In October 1965 total ^ 

had declined by only 168 pupils, or 3.2 per cent, from that of the previous 

year. 

The data also show that a more favorable 
as a result of the school pairings. Four schools (FU>9Q» 

PfflO, vdileh had less than 15 per cent Negro pupils ^Ued i« e»eh Ml^l 
on October 1963, a year later had enrolled from 23.7 per cent to ^5 1^ 

cent Negro pupils, the increase ranging ftfom ™oil^rtert'* 

per cent for P112Q, The remaining four schools, idiich 

imposed of from 63.1 per cent to 99.0 per cent Negro pupp on Octoter 1963, 
^lled considerably fewer such pupUs after being 

the proportion of Negro pupils on register on October 1966 ranged from 39.5 
per cent to 57.2 per cent. 



,ERIC 






The October 1965 data ehour that the ethnic coiq^oeltion of the pupil 
register in the ei^t paired schools established during the 1964^1965 
school year is generally being maintained. Increases or declines in the 
proportion of Puerto Rican^ Negro and Other pupils on register in each of 
the eig^t schools during the period October 1964 to October 1965 did not 
exceed eic^t per eent^ and in several schools (P146Q^ P127Q» PU2Q) 
remained very stable. 
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P7K 


Total 
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All kindergarten piq>ila renained in their own nei^borhood schools after the uoanmit^ Zoning Plan i^pleaented 
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Average class size and pupil-teacher ratio 

in the Conrainity Zo“*d ^otor/l^Sra^ October, 1965 are presented 

Eleaientary schools on tetober, 196^ wt , , ^ ^ ^ 

in Table 3. Average clMs size and wiWea^er mio m ^ ^ 

difference stems from the fact that not all ^ ^ «t» 4 n, 4 v«Aw +h«lT* 

average class size is ?°">f ^hool WhiS^^Steacher ratio 

^ the’total nSl,r of authorized 

teaching positions in that school# 

th. «.« ~po« ^.. 

PaoU-teacher ratios in the Coaunnity Zoned, Special Service, ^ City-Wide 
E 1 «bw^ acho^ d*el^ “ J^J^j^keTLcSw^ootad for tho 

authorized teaching positirais. ^P^l-teacher rat^s w —evious school 

d^n, «r* period uMer stud,, provisloii Tot 

nositions hM proceeded at a far more rapid rate, especially in the uo)^xy 
ZoMd Schools.^which accounts for the more dramatic declines in their pupi 

teacher ratios. 



Table 3 



Average Class Size and Pupil-Teacher Ratio, Community Zoned S^o^ 
special Se^e Shools, a»i City-Wide Elementary Spools - Binary Grades 1-8 
speciax service October, 1964, and October, 1965 



Type of School 
Community Zoned Schools 
Special Service Schools 
City-Wide Elementary Schools 



Average Class Size 
October 

1963 23^ iSil 

28.8 23.9 22.5 

27.9 28.1 27.9 
29.5 29.1 28.7 



Pupil-Teacher Ratio 
October 

1963 1964 3.2^ 
25.1 18.2 17.0 
24.2 23-2 22.8 
26.1 24.7 23.1 
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Pupil Attendance 

In comparing figuree on attendance, and also on pupil mobility, for the 
year 1963 before pairing went into effect and the two following yeare, it wae 
neceaeary that comparisons at comparable grade levels be made. For exanqple, 
when attendance figures "before and after" for children of grades 1 through 3 
were to be compared in a Community Zone, the figures for attendance of the 
three grades in each of the two participating schools had to be combined to 
yield an average rate of attendance for these grades in the two schools. The 
rate computed was then compared with the rate of attendance in 1964 and aga^ 
in 1965 of children of grades 1 through 3 in the zoned school. 

An analysis of attendance figures for the eight Community Zoned schools 
for the first five attendance-reporting periods of the 1963-4, I964-5, and 
1965'^ school years was completed The data indicated that, in all but two of 
the eight schools the rate of attendance dropped during the initial year of 
pairing Of the two schools which did not show declines, P 7 K showed no change 
in rate while P 149 Q showed an increase in the per cent of attendance. Atten- 
dance data for the ei^t schools for the second school year of the program showed 
that; in all. but one instance, the per cent of attendance increased from the 
previous year. The one exception was P U2Q, which showed no change from the I964- 
1965 school year. For most of the schools showing upward and downward changes in 
the per cent of attendance during the periods under study, these changes were 
on the order of two per cent or less. It should bo noted here that, of the 
six schools which showed decreased attendance rates the first year of pairing, 
five of them showed increased attendance and the remaining one no change during 
1965-1966, the second year of pairing. The downward trend generally fouzKl in 
the first year of the Community Zoning experiment appears to have been reversed 
during the second year. There is insufficient evidence, at present, to determine 
whether this reversal may be attributable to school pairing. (Table 4) 

Pupil Mobility 

A study determined the extent of pupil mobility at comparable grade levels 
for the eight paired schools in the same attendancerreporting periods used for 
comparison of attendance rates. The figures are shown in Table 5« 

The concept of pupil mobility needs e^q>lanation. The figure for each school 
is arrived at by adding the number of children admitted during a given period 
to the number discharged during the same period, and then dividing the sum by 
the average register for the same period. The number of children admitted at 
the opening of school who have not attended school before (first-grade or 
kindergarten children) is excluded from the total of admissions. Figures for 
these children are admissions to be expected yearly; the admissions used in 
the formula for pupil mobility generally represent transfers from other schools. 

The method of computation must be borne in mind by anybody reading mobility 
figures. let us take an example from Table 5* The 1965*^6 mobility rate of 
64.6 per cent for P 148 Q should not be interpreted to mean that, at the end of 
that school year, only 35*4 per cent of the September pupil register remained 
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in the eehool. A iMge proportion of figure represents those who left 
school throughout the y«f • tSe toing the year. Mobility 

and the children newly of Sissi^ and transfers 

rates as computed reflect vrork, class reor^zation, and like 

the year, with consequent additional paper wora, 

coJDplications . 

The data in Table 5 show the of the 1964-1965 

zoned schools during fi«t f ive atton^ p , 20 . 

school year ranged from 28.4 per ^ school studied increased from the 

Without exception, the mobiUty ~r cent for P 8 K to 16.7 

previous school year, those schools that were 

ner cent for P 149Q. » is interesting j. had with no 

Teor^zed in W64-1965 to ?Lse reor^zed to 

or\- 6 . There was more mobility among the younger 

children. 

For the first ^i^^®hoolt S^o^'w-5 

rate ranging from 1.3 per cent for P 7K to 

T«, schools, P 14W and “^iUg 

the previous y®®’^' ^®/?!’^hrFaU^ 196 rthese^wo schools had pup^ registers 
cent. Prior to pairtog ^ mtjils Since the schools became zoned, the 
composed predominantly of Other • increased from year to year. It 

Slity rate in each of them has ^a^^^ P^pil mobility are 

should be noted Sth the mobility data obtained 

t." »• *» ““ “»“ 

mobility rates before and after pairing. 




* 9/9/63 - 3/6/64; 9/14/64 - 3/12/65; 9/13/65 - 3/U/66. 
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Table 5 



School 



p.t. r^nt of Pupil Mobility and Average Register at Comparable 
Per cent Conmmity Zoned Sc^ >1» 

First Five Attendance 
School Years 1963-196A throu^ 1965-1966 

Per Cent 

1963-64 W64;65 

AveraKe Per Cent Average Per Cent 63^4 
sLr Mobility Heeleter. Mobl}jj t g io 



Per Cent 



PS 7K 


124.1 


26.6 


PS ex. 


286.4 


43.7 


PS 92Q 


181.4 


50.7 


PS 149Q 


494.2 


22.1 


PS iUQ 


422.8 


14.9 


PS U2Q 


294.0 


26.9 


PS 127Q 


390.5 


A4.3 


PS 14SQ 


310.6 


36.7 



203.2 


32.0 


+ 5.4 


527.1 


44.2 


+ 0.5 


327.4 


63.8 


+ 13.1 


564.1 


38.8 


+ 16.7 


645.6 


28.4 


+ 13.5 


510.4 


36.4 


+ 9.5 


793.2 


59.1 


+ 14.8 


506.3 


49.0 


+ 12.3 



1965-66 Ch^e 

Average Per Cent 64^5 
p«g<«t^r Mnbmtv £9 6?-:fea 



189.1 


30.7 


- 1.3 


457.5 


42.6 


- 1.6 


345.3 


48.1 


-15.7 


590.9 


43.8 


+ 5.0 


552.9 


19.5 


- 8.9 


442.1 


27.6 


- 8.8 


805.6 


47.3 


-11.8 


487.8 


64.6 


+15.6 



P.,p-n niacharges 

Data on the number a»i per -f ^ ^ 

tf school (pubUc, i^vate. ^^^\he first school year of the pro- 

in Tables 6 and 7- J^e “i®*® ®^^^g’i^S®from the ei^t schools ^ this 
gram, a total of 1,372 puprls wre diso^gM ir gohools (Table 6). 

represented 26.1 p« cent aigoharge^rate in the elementary schools 

This may be compared with ® groups are considered 

of appr^teiy 12 per ®ent. the three eth^c^^^ 

separately, it is seen ttat ,P? gj ^jje Other pupils were discharged 

of the Puerto Rican pupils and 35- 5 per cenu oi vne 

to other schools during the school year. 

Similar data drscSe^”S"th^. »; 

nit si.'S s.5L;ii“5s. «- ». «-» 
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14.7 per cent of the Negro pupils, 30.5 per cent of the Puerto Rican pupils 
and 25.2 per cent of the Other pupils on register were discharged. The pro- 
portion of Negro and Puerto Rican pupils discharged during this school year 
increased slightly from the previous year, while the proportion of Other 
pupils discharged in relation to the total register for this group declined 
by a noteworthy 10.3 per cent. 



Table 6 



Number and Per Cent of Puerto Rican, Negro and Other Pupils Discharged During 
the School Years 1964-1965 and 1965-1966 from E;'.ght Comminity Zoned 
Schools in Relation to Total Pupil Register in the Eight Schools, 

All Schools Combined 



1964-1965 





Total 

Diseharees 


Total Pupil 
Reeister 


N 


308 


2,179 


PR 


123 


422 


0 


941 


2,652 


Total 


1,372 


5,253 



Per Gent of Total 

Total Roffistejp Discharges 


14.1 


326 


29.1 


137 


35.5 


611 


26.1 


1,074 



1965-1966 
Total Pupil 
Register 


Per Cent of 
1|^otal Register 


2,2U 


14.7 


449 


30.5 


2,425 


25.2 


5,085 


21.1 



Additional data on the number and per cent of Puerto Rican, ^ 

Other pupils discharged to public schools in New York 

in New York City, to private independent schools to New Yoric City, and to schools 

outside New York City during the 1964-1965 and 1965-1966 

sented to Table 7. For the purpose of this study, P 7 and 8 K 

considered as one organization because both schools are administer^ by a si^e 

principal and the data on dischargee reported for the two schools for W4-1965 

were combined. The data show that the total number of pupils disch^ged to 

public schools, parochial schools, and private independent schools oa New York 

City declined to the 1965-1966 school year from the previous year, while the 

total discharges to schools outside New York City increased. This pattern is 

generally matotatoed when the ethnic sub-groups are considered separatejjr. ^ 

data further indicate that pupil discharges to other public schools to New lore 

City generally are to proportion to the ethnic composition of the zoned schools 

for each of the two school years under study. However, pupil 

parochial and private independent schools, and to schools outside New York City 

are disproportionately Other. This is true generally for each of the 

zoned schools during the two school years under study. Separate 

pupil discharges are presented to tables in the supporting documents filed with 

this report. 
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Per Capita Costa of Iti8tnicti<»i Proper 

The purpose of this section of the report is to show how the New York 
City School District is financing the Instructional program proper in the 
eight Conmunity Zoned schools. The direct instructional costs Include sal- 
aries pald^ e3q>enditure3 for siq>plies and equipment^ and custodial expend- 
itures (labor and supplies). 

Table 8# presents data on per piQ>il costs of Instruction in 
average dally attendance for the eight paired schools for the school years 
1963-1964, 1964-1965, and 1965-1966, the school years before and after the 
Comnunlty Zoning Plan was Imjaemented. The table shows that the per capita 
cost of instruction for the eight schools conibined in 1964-1965 wss $555 •91> 
an increase of 42.95 per cent over that of the previous year. If the oight 
schools are studied separately, it is clear that in each Instance the per 
pupil costs Increased considerably from the previous year, the Increases 
ranging from 26.25 per cent for P8K to 62.70 per cent for P148Q. 

The appreciable increase in per pupil costs noted for all eight schools 
crn be traced to a nuniber of factors. Each of the paired schools received 
an additional allotment of three dollars per capita for supplies and equip- 
ment above the basic per capita allotment. However, the addition of personnel 
has most markedly increased the costs. The ei^t schools received additional 
pedagogical and non-pedagogical positions above the normal allocation Yor 
havi^ been involved in the pairing. It should also be pointed out here t.iat 
a considerable portion of the increase in pupil costs noted for the eight 
schools combined or separately may be attributed to factors other than p^ir— 
ticipation in the zoning experiment. The marked increases in salary expend- 
itures noted in 1964-1965 for the eight schools have also been affected by 
salary Increases resulting £r<m general pay Incixeases granted to all teachers 
and from normal salary incremimfits, factors conpletf?3y unrelated to school 
pairing. 

The actual increases in payroll costs resulting from the allocation of 
additional positions can be illustrated by citing what PU2Q received in 
additional positions during the 1964-1965 school year. This is o^ly one ex- 
awi pift of the increases received by each of the eight schools according to 
their several needs. 

4 Other Teaching Positions (OTP), 1 and 2/5 guidance positions, 

2/5 school secretary positions, 1 assistant principal position. 

These 6 and 4/5 additional positions can be converted to actual costs 
to illustrate this increased allowance as expenditure. Using the September 
30, 1964 average salary for each type of position available in a report pre- 
pared by the Office of Business Affairs, these additional positions cost, 
approximately, $ 70,000 annually. The only other program with unit costs per 
pupil for instruction exceeding those of the Conmunity Zoned schools is the 
More Effective Schools Program. 

Table ^ also shows that the per capita cost of instruction proper for 
the eight schools combined for the 1965-1966 school year was $593 *01# 



o 
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Increase of 6,73 per cent over the figare for the previous year. For all but 
one of the schools, the per pupil costs continued to rise, the incr^es 
rsnglng from 0e6 p6r C6nti for P7K to 24#29 por cont for P8K# For fivo of b 
eight schools the increase in per pupil costs was less than ten per c^t* 

Only P92Q showed a decline in per pupil instructional costs, the decide TOlng 
18.07 per cent. This drop in costs is primarily the result of a decline in 
easpenditure for salaries of approximately $46,000 from the previous year. 

The decreased eaqpenditure represents an administrative adjustment and not a 
decrease in service to children. 

The increases in per pupil costs in 1965^1966 over the previous year 
the eight schools are relatively small when conqpared with the increases noted 
for 1964-1965. The data show that the addition of pedagogical and non- 
pedagogical personnel and the additional allotment for suppUes and eq^pment l^ 
generally, being maintained in 1965-1966. VJhatever Increases to eroenditures 
and per pupil costs for instruction proper are observed for 1905-I700 are^ 
probably the result of contractual salary increases and normal increment 
creases rather than the further infusion of numbers of additional personnel. 
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Table 8 

Expenditures Per Pupil In Average Daily Attendance for Instruction ft^>per - 
Eight CooDiunity Zoned Schools^ Before and After Pairing 
School Years 1963-1964, 1964-1965# and 1965-1966 



School 


1963-1964 


1964-1965 


1965-1966 


Per Cent Change 
From 

63-64 to 64-65 


Per Cent Change 
From 

64—65 to 65—66 


P 149Q 


329.61 


460.25 


530.47 


+39.63 


+15.26 


P 92Q 


491.35 


740.87 


606.96 


+50.78 


-18.07 


P 148Q 


347.65 


565.64 


588.49 


+62.70 


+ 4.04 


P 127Q 


365.52 


490.87 


5U.19 


+34.29 


+10.25 


P 112Q 


369.12 


592.29 


643.47 


+60.46 


+ 8.64 


P niQ 


468.28 


618.51 


659.79 


+32.08 


+ 6.67 


P 8K 


398.82 


503.51 


625.81 


+26.25 


+24.29 


P 7K 


421.77 


609.57 


613.62 


+44.53 


+ 0.6 



All 8 Schools 

Combined 388.88 555*91 



593*61 



442.95 



+ 6.78 
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Snmmftry 

The findings showed that a more favorable ethnic balance was achiev^ in 
the ei*t a<a>ed echoola as a resvat of the school pairings. The four 8«hoo^ 

.A^nh enroUed predominantly. Other pupils prior to pairing enrolled eoni^orably 
more Negro and Puerto Rican pupils in the first year of **»_«*^*^“*: 

remtining four schools idiich enrolled predominantly Negro and “5??. 

children prior to pairing, had considerably 

in the first year of the plan. In general, this favorable ethnic balance uas 
continued in the second year of the es^perimente 

Analysis of pupU-teacher ratio and average class size data for the ei^t 
zoned schools during the first and second years of the program shw that ^«se 
have remained considerably below comparable data on class size and pupil-teacher 
ratio for city-wide elementary schools. 

Analysis of pupil attendance during both years studied shwed ^^at ^he 
upward and downward changes in attendance rates were on the order 
or less and there is insufficient evidence at present to determine whether t es 
changes are attributable to the school pairing plan. 

The findings with wgard to pupil mobility showed that dur^ the firrt ye« 
of the programs mobility rate for each of the e^Sht schools incre^edf^ the 
previous year. Analysis of mobility data in the second year 
showed the iwerse of what had occurred during toe first. In 
schools, the mobility rate declined in toe second year of toe 

also showed that mobiUty was more apt to occur among children in the lower grades. 

Pupil discharge data for the ei^t zoned whools in , 

year of the program were analyzed. The data showed that in the 
Lr cent of the total number on register in the eight schools co^^ wto tos 
^rged and this rate was considerably above toe city-^e annual discter^ rate 
of a^oudmately 12 per cent. In toe second year the discharge 
in the eight schools combined declined to 21.1 per cent, tot was still ab^t e 
city-wide discharge rate. The data also showed that pupil discharges to private 
independent and parochial schools were disproportionately Other. 

Cirect per-pupil instructional costs in the ei^t zoned schools were also 
analyzed, 'toe data showed that in the first year of the progam such costs for 

all ei^t schools combined increased W.95 per crat from 
The findings are approximately the same when the data for each school are con- 
sidered. In the second year of the prog^ these costs were foi^ to 
slitotly. The large increase in per pupil instructional costs in the first yea 
was^toarily the result of the assignment of additi^l pedagogical persomel 
to too schools to reduce class size and improve opportunities for a quality 

educational program. 
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CHAPTER 2 

REPORT INTERVIEWS WIl'H OOMMUNITI ZONING AEMINISTRATORS 



This section presents the results of interviews with three assistant superin- 
tendents in >diose districts the (^Minrunity Zoning Plan was Implenionted and with 
the nine principals of the schools involved in the Ccttmunity Zoning and Partial 
Zoning Plan* The findings on problems and accoB?)lis*Monts resulting from the pro- 
gram and recomendations for improvement presented here are for the 19o/r^9o5 and 
1965-1966 sdiool years, and represent data obtained from two interviews held 
once in the fail tem and once in the spring tern with each group In ea<* of the 
two years studied* Much information was obtained from the interviews and the 
highli^ts are presented in this report* 

Problems resulting from the Community Zoning Plan 

During the interview held in January of 1965, the first year of the study, 
the assistant superintendents and principals were a^ed to mention the major 
problems encountered in implementing the Community Zoning Plan* The following 
major problems were indicated in their responses* 

a* The time interval between the final decision to proceed with 

the program and the actual start was so brief that organizational 
and administrative procedures could not be developed adequately* 

b* The initiation of busing created scheduling problems* 

c* The movement of books and materials from building to building 
and within buildings was difficult* 

d. Opposition to the experimental program by^ some parents and 
ccmmunity groups interfered with its initial operation in 
many of the schools* 

e* Lunchroom facilities in some schools were inadequate* 

f* There was insufficient storage space for the new materials 
provided, 

g. Office space for special subject and remedial teachers was 
inadequate* 

h. Inadequate and inconvenient toilet facilities for pupils 
increased administrative problems* 

i. The I*G,C. classes organized in accordance with established 
criteria were almost entirely composed of idiite children, 

j. Organization of classes on an ethnic instead of an achievement 
basis resulted in a wide range of ability in these certain classes, 
which made teaching more difficult; however, this problem was eased 
to seme extent by the smaller class size, the use of OTP specialists, 
and ability groiq)ing within each classroemu 
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k. There wre too few claeses organized for educating the emotionally 
inalad, justed children. 

l. The continued heavy visitation by outsidere, such “ jo^l^ts, 
university personnel and Board of Education personnel, created 

additional problems. 

Vihen interviewed in May for the second time that ye», the district 
superintendents indicated that they had been able to solve 

original problems mentioned in the first interview. ^oke 

whether any new problems had arisen since the initial interview, they spoke 

of the following: 

a. Increased guidance program in the schools made increased demands 
upon the principal’s time in terms of orientation. 

b. Certain schools still had too many probationary teachers. 

c. Additional corrective reading teachers were needed in some 
schools. 

d. Certain critics among community groups felt that the pro^am 
did not go far enough in promoting integration; ^^ey urged 
termination of classes for the intellectually gifted and demanded 
that the teachers be trained by specialists. 

Many of the problems cited in interviews during the first y®^ 
program were reported to be still present in the second yew. Both the 
district superintendents and the principals indicated the following. 



a. Some parent opposition to the program continues. 

b. Many aspects of busing remain a problem, such as too few buses 
and poor scheduling of pickups. 

0 . Lunchroom faciUties in some schools remain overcr^ed due to 
the increased number of children who receive free lunch. 

d. The discipline problem has increased, especially in those schools 
that enrolled predominantly white pupils prior to pairing. 

e. Certain staffing problems remain. Some teachers have proven 
to be insensitive to the demands of this particular program. 

Also, some O.T.P.’s ^ not specialists, but simply classroom 

teachers with seniority. 

f. Lack of storage space remains a problem in some schools. 
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Accompllahmente of the Community Zoning Plan 

In the course of the interviews held during both school years, the adminis- 
trators were asked to cite the accomplishments of the program. In the inter- 
v^.ews held near the end of the first year of the experimental program, the 
following accomplishments were mentioned by the administrators: 

a. Greater understanding between parents of different ethnic background 
had been observed in such situations as Parent Association meetings. 

b. Some parents who had initially opposed the program later expressed 
satisfaction with the way it was developing. 

c. Principals and teachers have grown professionally as a result of 
having to look at things in a new way. 

d. Average class size was reduced to the -low 20 *s, thus creating increased 
opportunities for individualized instruction. 

e. The teaching load of the classroom teacher was reduced because of 
the addition of more teachers. 

f . Some principals felt that there was an observable improvement in 
reading for some pupils, especially in the primary grades. 

g. Teacher specialists, particularly in art and science, exei*ted 
positive influence upon the classroom. The guidance program 
was also definitely improved. 

h. There was an increase in suitable books and supplies. 

i. The establishment of after-school study centers aided 
the program. 

j. Many teachers who originally expressed misgivings about school 
pairings had many of their doubts removed. 

The data on accomplishments of the program obtained from interviews with 
the administrators during the 1965-1966 school year, the second year of the 
program, are, in many instances, similar to those obtained from the first year 
interviews. The following is a summary of the accomplishments referred to 
in the interviews: 

a. There is evidence of increased understanding between white and 
negro parents and children. 

b. Average class size continues to remain much below the city-wide 
average for elementary schools. 
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e. 



f. 






The continued use of O.T.P. specialists in such 
M music, art, acienoo, reading, mathematics. 
education provides opportunities for individualized instru 
and more small-group instruction. 

Parent interest in the school activities of their children has 
increased. 

The problem of >dde-range ability ®^!!?!ional 

has been considerably offset by smaller class sizes, additio^ 

and suitable instructional materials, and teacher spe 

l&ny more textbooks and library books teve teen chi^e^ 

a mmter of inter-racial books portraying vihite and negro ohildre 

and adults together at work and play. 

The presence of increased numbers of LrSea^ 

to art up meaningful club programs for the children in such areas 

as art, music and science. 



ficommendations_ 

The administrators interviewed made certain 
n^n^jvement of the^W f ^^^°f^h^®®ecommendations made by the 
S sS^teSs'L^ ?Sals during the first year of the program. 

a. Appointwint of experienced personnel to the Commnity Zoned Schools 
i^ould .be given top priority. 

b. More Negro staff msmters should be assigned to these schools. 

c. Classes similar to the Junior Guidance C^es should be organized 
in the schools for truly disruptive pupils. 

d. Should future school pairingste o^e^^t^ provision for a longer 
period of oomraunity preparation should be made. 

a Princinals of Community Zoned Schools snould be provided with 
Sw aLinistrative assistants ^creased 

administrative burdens resulting from the program. 

Recommendations and suggestions TOSulttog from interviews during the second 
year of the program included the following. 

a. Where modernization of the physio^ 

implementation of the program within a school, it shoiim ne none 

prior to the pairing. 

Provide school furniture suitable to 



the age of the children. 
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c. Provide additional buaee in inatancee idiere busea are ao crowded 
that children are required to atand. 

d. The principal should be given considerable discretion in the 
selection and appointment of teachers. To a very large extent, 
the success of the program is dependent upon the ability, 
motivation, and attitude of the teacher. 

e. The Community Zoning Program should become part of the More 
Effective Schools Program and receive all the increased services 

that the latter schools do. 

f . Within each school, the principal should be permitted to establish, 
as needed, classes for disruptive pupils, 

g. The use of O.T.P, ‘s should be con5>letely at the discretion 

of the principal. If necessary, the principal should be able 
to assign an O.T.P. to regular classroom duties. 

The recommendations presented above are, in most instances, applicable 
to the schools involved in the program, idiile others may apply to one 
or a number of the schools. To further strengthen this eacperlraental approach 
to quality integrated education, the district superintendents have made provision 
in their districts for parent workshops, courses in Negro history for teachers, 
and the formation of district committees to study problems and suggest 
solutions. 

The following major problems were cited by three assistant superintenc^nts 
and nine principals involved in the Community Zoning program during interviews 
held in the first and second years of the program: 

a. The time interval between the final decision to proceed with the propam 
and the actual start was too brief to develop adequate organizational and 
administrative procedures. 

b. Parent and community group opposition to the program in^rfered with the 
initial operation of it in a majority of the schools. This was especially 
true in the first year. 

c. The program of increased busing and the movement of books and materials 
from building to building created difficulties. 

During the same interviews the following accomplishments of the program were 
cited: 

a. Average class size was considerably reduced at the start and remained so 
during both years. 

b. There was evidence of increased understanding among parents and pupils 
of all ethnic groups. 

o. The use of teacher specialists has provided opportunities for individualized 
and small group instruction. 
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CHAPTEB 3 

ACHIEVIMENT IN BEADING AND ARITOMSTIC 



This chapter presents evidence of the effect of the Cjuuunity Zoni^ 
Progrm on pipil ^wth in acadeeiio achievawnt in te^ 
results. The Metropolitan Achievanert Tests in echools. 

administered to the pupils in Grades 2 schools. 

Alternate forms were given at initial and final test time. 

All p»?)il8 fiOB Grades 2 through 6 of C**®^*^ 

Since one of the major purposes of the evaluation was to obtain 
possible differential functioning of ipy^ile accoi^ng to^e 
^ condiUons of the Community Zoning P^^ram, tte st^^s^re 
into several subgroups for research purposes. There ^ 

MA<rm P«ei»to Rican and Other# The scores were analyzed pupil groups 

seeding to Aether the pupUs originally atte^ed a ®^®®^°®® 

•was nredominantly Negro and Puerto Hican, or predcmnantly C^r. 
^re^riS^S acfoiding to whether they were atte^lng the 

which they had attended prior to June 19^ (the «ltoe 

transferred to the other school of the ^ir, requiring them generally 

travel a somewhat longer distance (the ^Travel groi^l# 

Specif ically> the questi ons at issue are the followlMg* 

Nhat is the progress in reading and arithmetic in relation 
to national norms of the following groups and subgroups of 
pupils in the Cemmunity Zoning Program? 

- All children in the Ccranunity Zoned schools 



- Pupils who were transferred from sdiools enrolling 
predominantly Other children 

•• Piqpils >dio were transferred from schools enrolling 
pre don^'^ n anbly Negro and Puerto Hxcan children 

- Pupils who in September 1964 were transfe^d to a new 
school requiring longer travel from home (Reading; 

- Pupils who in September 1964 remined in the school they 
had attended in June 1964 (Reading) 

- San 5 )le analysis of individual pupils gains (Reading) 



Tabl6 9 presents the median grade scores obtained on the Metropolitan reeding 
testa, relating the median scores to the national norms- The period of time 
between initial and final testing was 1.5 school years or 15 school months. The 
medians are based on the scores of all pupils tested in the ei^t commmity soned 
schools for each of grades 3, 4, 5 aiJd 6. Since the initial tests were admin- 
istered in November, 1964, the third month of the school year, the initial norm 
is 2.3 for the third grade, 3*3 ior the fourth grade, and so on. The final tests 
were administered in 1966, fifteen school months after the initial test. 

The norm at the time of final testing is therefore 3.8 for the second grade 
pupils who had been promoted to the third grade, 4.8 for the third grade pupils 
who h ad been promoted to the fourth grade, and so forth for the fifth and sixth 

grades. 

As indicated in Table 9 the obtained median scores when compared with the 
norms at initial test time showed differences ranging from -.3 of a school ye^ 
for the current grade 3 to +.2 of a school year for current grade 5. A,t final 
test time the corresponding difference > ranged from zero to o£ a school year. 

The net change in the median grade score achieved was positive in each grade 
except in the fourth, in which there was no change. The greatest net change may 
be seen to have occurred in the sixth grade, where the initial score was 
a school year below the norm, but the final score was +.6 of a school year above 
the norm. This represents a net change of .8 of a school year over the 1.5 scnool 
year period from ixdtial to final test. 



Table 9 



Comparison of Grade Norms and Median Grade Scows Obtained on the Metropolitan 
Reading Tests at Initial and Final Testings in All Conmunity Zoned Schools 



Grade 3 
N^89 



Initial 

Final 



Grade Score 
Achieved 

2.0 

3.8 



Norm at 
Testing 

2.3 

3.8 



Comparison 
with Norm _ 

-.3 

0.0 



Net 

Change 

+.3 



Grade 4 

N=063 



Initial 

Final 



3.4 

4.9 



3.3 

4.8 



+.1 

+.1 



Grade 5 
N«385 



Initial 

Final 



4.5 

6.1 



4*3 

5.8 



+.2 

+.3 



+.1 



Grade 6 
N=^09 



Initial 



5.1 

7.4 



5.3 

6.8 



-.2 

+.6 



+.8 



Final 
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In Table 10 the gaine ta grade eoOTe iT 

the Rotation on the baeis of the national noroe is that the 
jnedian grade score will improve ty 1.5. 

toh^s! 

population of pupils tested in wo c «wi for the lower 

isSiSTir ««!» i. 

the four grades. 

The table reveale that the gain in grade »fOW J«® 
tim. to the majority of instanoea. ^e a 2a»er 

large gains made at the upper qjart^, ^. to the f^^ 

extent the large gains made at the med M-h^ levels of achievement* At 

is a tendency for the gains to be ^ ^ quartile, with a smaller 

the eSp*sSTi2i Se'Kr"^^^ 

at Q^e 



Table 10 










11-64 

Testin«_ 


5-66 

Testing 




School Yrs. 


Grade 3 
N=^89 


Q3 

Han 

0l 


2.7 

2.0 

1.5 


4.8 

3.8 

3.1 


2.1 

1.8 

1.6 


1.5 


Grade 4 


& 


4.1 

3.4 


6.7 

4.9 

3.8 


2.6 

1.5 


1.5 


N=363 


Ql 


2.4 






Grade 5 
N“385 


<Ji 


5.9 

4.5 

3.2 


9.6 

6.1 

4.5 


3.7 

1.6 

1.3 


1.5 


Grade 6 
H=^W)9 


X 

Ql 


7.8 

5.1 

4.0 


10.2 

7.4 

5.2 


2.4 

2.3 

1.2 


1.5 
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Cos^arison of Grado Norms azld HodiaA Grade Scores Obtained on the Metropolitan 
Reading Tests at Initial and Final Testings in all Community Zoned Schools 
For Pupils who in June 1964 Attended Schools Pr^omihantly Negro and 

Puerto Rican or Predominantly other 



Grade Score 
Achieved 



Norm at 
Testing 



Comparison 
With Norm 



Net 

Change 



Pupils from Schools Originally Predominantly Other 



Grade 3 


Initial 


2.3 


2.3 


0 


+ .8 


N==182 


Final 


4.6 


3.6 


+.8 




Grade 4 


Initial 


3.7 


3.3 


+.4 




N=204 


Final 


5.6 


4.8 


+.8 


+ «4 


Grade 5 


Initial 


5.0 


4.3 


+.7 






Final 


8.2 


5.8 


+2.4 


+1.7 


Grade 6 


Initial 


7.0 


5.3 


+1.7 




N=247 


Final 


9.6 


6.8 


+2.8 


+1.1 


Pupils from Schools Originally Predominantly Negro and Puerto Rl.can 


Grade 3 


Initial 


1.8 


2.3 


-.5 




N=207 


Final 


3.5 


3.8 


-.3 


+ .2 


Grade 4 


Initial 


2.8 


3.3 


-.5 




N=159 


Final 


4.3 


4.8 


-.5 


0 


Grade 5 


Initial 


3.5 


4.3 


-.8 




N-174 


Final 


4.9 


5.8 


-.9 


— .1 


Grade 6 


Initial 


4.4 


5.3 


-.9 




N«l62 


Final 


5.7 


6.8 


-1.1 


- .2 



o 
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Each pair of schools in the community zoning program cwsisW of om 
school which had been predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican ^ pupil 
and one school vdiich had been predominantly Other, One of the 
of the zoning plan was to increase racial integration by means of the rea^nge- 
ment of school zones and grades. Relevant to the evaluation of pupil ach^ve- 
ment in the program are two related questions. How did the Negro and Puerto 
Rican pupils coming from schools vrtiich originally were predominantly Ne^o ana 
Puerto Rican in pupil register achieve in reading under the new i^^fSrated 
program? Similarly, what progress was made in reading achieve^t ^ pupils 
from schools which originally were predominantly Other in pupil register. 



The initial and final median grade scores obtained by both pupils 

for all the community zoned schools are presented in Table 11. The init^l test 
was administered in November 1964 and the final test in Ifey 1966. A 
of Table 11 shows that obtained median scores of pupils ^om schools originally 
predominantly Other when compared with the norms at initial test time 
from zero for current third grade to +1.7 school years for the current sixth 
grade. At final test time the corresponding differences rang^ ^ 

a school year for current third grade and fourth grade respective^ to +2.8 school 
years for current sixth grade. As indicated in the last column of the table the 
net changes for this group of pupils were all positive ranging from +.4 of a 
school year at grade 4 and +1.7 school years at grade 5« 

Obtained median scores of pupils from schools orig^l^ predomimntly 
Negro and Puerto Rican when compared with the norms at initial te^ time 
ranged from -.5 of a school year for current third and fourth grade to -.9 for 
cuwnt sixth grade. At final test time the corresponding differences ranged 
from -.3 school years for the current third grade to -1.1 school years for the 
current sixth grade. The net changes for this group of pupils varied from -.2 
of a school year at grade 6 to +.2 of a school year at grade 3* 

It is also clear that the Other pupils obtained higher median scows tton 
did the Negro and Puerto Rican pupils on both the initial and final tests at all 

grade levels. 



o 
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T^ble 12 



Grade Score Gains for Bach Grade Centred with Elapaed Time at Median, 
Qx on the Metropolitan Reading Tests for All Coninunity Zoned schools 
for Pupils who in June 1964 Attended Schools Predominantly Negro 
and Puerto Rican or Predominantly Other 



U -64 5-66 Elapsed 

Testing T esting Gain School Years 



Pupils from Schools Oidginally Predominantly Other 



Grade 3 


^dian 


3.2 


5.5 


2.3 




N=182 


2.3 


4.6 


2.3 


1.5 




Ql 


1.7 


3.5 


1.8 




Grade 4 


N^ian 


4.6 


8.0 


3.4 




N=^4 


3.7 


5.6 


1.9 


1.5 




Ql 


3.0 


4.5 


1.5 




Grade 5 




7.1 


10.3 


3.2 




N=211 


Median 


5.0 


8.2 


3.2 


1.5 




Ql 


4.0 


5.6 


1.6 




Grade 6 


Qo 

MMian 


9.1 


10.9 


1.8 




N=247 


7.0 


9.6 


2.6 


1.5 




Ql 


4.9 


6.5 


1.6 





Pupils from Schools Originally Predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican 



Grade 3 


Indian 


2.3 


4.6 


2.3 




N=^207 


1.8 


3.5 


1.7 


1.5 




Ql 


1.5 


2.9 


1.4 




Grade 4 


Q3 


3.4 


5.1 


1.7 




N=159 


Msdian 


2.8 


4.3 


1.5 


1.5 




Ql 


2.0 


3.5 


1.5 




Grade 5 


Q3 


4.7 


6.7 


2.0 




N=174 


Median 


3.5 


4.9 


1.4 


1.5 




Ql 


2.7 


4.1 


1.4 




Grade 6 


M^ian 


5.3 


7.1 


1.8 




N=062 


4.4 


5.7 


1.3 


1.5 




Ql 


3.5 


4.6 


1.1 
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The pupils from schools originally predooinantly Negro and 
and fr^ whools originally predominantly Other are also oc^red in Tab^ 

«ade score gai^ in relation to the elapsed time between initial and 
S ?Lt^ tete”rf Resented for grades 3 , 4 . 5 and 6 for aU comMmity zoned 

schools at Q 3 , median and Q],. 

The elapsed time between the initial test and the 
vAOTSfl The ^ins nade by the various pupil groups exceeded the elapsed time in 
K; e^?y®Si^“e! Thronly exception occurred among the pupils from schools 

originally Negro and Puerto Rican* 

In general, the gains for the pupils from sohoo^ 

Other were the greater. Outstanding gains were recorded 

the median in Grade 5 , a ^in of 2 school g!t1ears). 

tuns; at the upper quart^-Xe, in gi^ 5 \3» y sixth srade pupils 

The least progress vras found for the lower quartile, Qi, f u ^ i 
^om schools Siginally predominantly Negro and Puerto where 1.1 soh 

years gain occurrsd during the 1.5 school years elapsed time. 

A reading of Table 12 also discloses a tendency for ths group with the hi^r 
800 t« to nmke the greatest progress. While there aw .. 

^ertio^ ” this tendency, as in the case of the third grade and the s^h 
mde from schools originally predominantly “ 

anron^oed feature of the table as a whole. The size of the gain 
to*^be a function of the initial reading abiUty of the pupils rather than du 

to ethnic grouping per se. 
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Rasiilta in Apltto»tlc Achievement 

Alteznate fonne of the Metropolitan Arithnetlc Teste in computation 
and problem eolvir^ were administered in grades 2 through 6. pxe initial 
testing was done in November 1964# bhe third school month of the grade# 
and the final testing was done in April 1965# the seventh sthool month of 
the grade» The elapsed time between initial and final testings was 4 
school months or #4 of a school yearj 

Only the reeulte in arithaeUo problem eolving in grades 3 through 6 
are reported in Table 13 , The results in arithmetic cemputation tended to 
parallel the findings for arithmetic problem solving# 



Table 13 



Comparison of Grade Norms and Median Grade Scores Obtained on the 
Metiopolitabi Arithmetic Problem Solving Testa at Initial 
and Final Testirgs in All Commimity Zoned Schools 







Mediaxi Grade 


Nom at 


Conparison 


Net 






Score Achievement 


Testing 


with Norm 


Change 


6r.de 3 


Initial 


3*1 


3.3 


- #2 


+ .4 


K480 


Final 


3.9 


3.7 






6r.de U 


Initial 


4.0 


4.3 


- .3 


+ #6 


N=429 


Final 


5.0 


4.7 


*♦* .3 




6rade 5 


Initial 


5.0 


5.3 


.3 


+ #2 


ff=USU 


Final 


5.6 


5.7 






6rade 6 


Initial 


6*6 


6.3 


+ .3 


+ .3 


N*^29 


Final 


7.3 


6.7 


+ *6 





A survey of the oonparisons of grade scores achieved by the pi^ile in 
arithmetic problem solving with the norms at initial and final testings 
reveals a positive picture# At gradd 4 the pupils as a groxq) were #2 of a 
school year below the norm at initial te^^t time (3#3) but at Unal test 
time they achieved a median grade score ct 3*9 or *2 of a school year above 
nom at final test time (3*7;# The net growth or change for the third 
grade pti pil a was +#4 of a school year* The net changes for the pupils in 
the remaining grades were also positive# 



1. Because of the heavy mandated testing involved in New York City-Wide 
Survey and the New York State Testing Program, it was considered 
undesireable to administer an additional arithmetic test to these 
pupils in 1965 * Therefore, the April, 1965 test results were used. 



o 
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Table 3A present 8 ^^e con^arlsons of ^ 

adileved by the pv?>il8 with el^eed time between Initial, am ii 

Inge in arithmetic problem eolvlng. 



Table 14 



Tests /*r AU Conmunity Zoned Sdiools 





Median Grade Scores 
H-*64 4*^5 

TestinK Testirg. 


Gain 


Grade 3 
N=180 


3.1 


3.9 


+ *S 


Grade 4 
N=429 


4.0 


5.0 


+1*0 


Grade 5 
N«424 


5.0 


5.6 


+ *6 


Grade 6 
N*^29 


6*6 


7.3 


+ *7 



KLapsed 
School Year 

•4 



•4 

•4 

•4 



>. ™ fTi.^^i'S?rSSS L.f 5S.‘3'V“” 

s-s„“£2”rr». 

the elapsed school period i^™ctS n<rml growth^ .4 of a 

other grades compare favorably with the expeci>ea no-mei-. 6 

school year* 

. »« >“ •‘j? iSr“' 

zoning upon the pc(^ress predominantly Negro and Faerto 

attended schools whose pupil j. is« **Do these pupils 

Rican or predominantly "Other » situation?" The number 

do as well, better or worse In the «»ya ^.y sit "Other" 

of pupils from the spools P’^j^j^t^te^slxth^rade. Th^nvmber of 

varied from U 9 at the third grade to 269 at the s l«nj^^ ^^ ^ 

S^“Sd TZ%r^ the IMmi grade level to 174 at the fourth 
grade level. (Table 15)* 
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Results in arithmeUc proUem solving for ^ese tw groups 
trades 3 thro\«h 6 are presented in Table 15. The grade swes a^ved at 
initial and final test times are compared with the respective grade norms 

of Koveniber 1964 and April 1965. 

Table 15 



Con 5 >ailson of Grade Nome and Median Grade Scores 

MetropoUtan Arithmetic qSSSs ^ 

2on^ S<iiools for Pi^pils Who in June 1964 Atte^e^ 
Predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican or Predcadiiaiitly Other 



Grade 3 
N«U9 

Grade 4 
1^214 

Grade 5 
N“233 

Grade 6 
N=269 



Grade 3 

Grade 4 
N=174 

Grade 5 
N*167 

Grade 6 
N=U»0 





Median Grade 


Norm at 


Ckxoparison 


Net 




Score Achieved 


Testing; 


with Ncrm 


Ch««e 


Pt^ils from Schools Oidginally Predominantly Other 




Initial 


3.3 


3.3 


0 


+.5 


Final 


4 .a 


3.7 


+ .5 




Initial 


4.7 


4.3 


+ .4 


+.5 


Final 


5.6 


4.7 


+ .9 




Initial 


5.5 


5.3 


+ .2 
4 fa 


+.6 


Final 


6.5 


5.7 


+ .8 




Initial 


7.2 


6.3 


+ .9 


+.7 


Final 


S ,3 


6.7 


+ 1.6 




Pupils from Schools Originally Predeaninantly Negro and Puerto Bicai 


Initial 


2.9 


3.3 


- .4 


+.2 


Final 


3.5 


3.7 


•• .2 




Hiitisl 


3.5 


4.3 


— .8 


+.1 


Final 


4.0 


4.7 


- .7 




Initial 


4.2 


5.3 


•- 1.1 


+.2 


Final 


4 .G 


5.7 


- .9 




Initial 


5.4 


6.3 


- .9 

/ 


+.3 


Final 


6.1 


6.7 


- .6 





According to the data in Table 15 the ^ile who f ^Sinal^ att^^ s<We 
predaniirantly Other showed positive net changes ^ ^ 

from +.5 of a sdiool jear at grade 3 to +.7 of a school jear at 
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icrado 6 over th# four month Intervea botween inltid. »d final tastes, 

Sie conmaidacMs between median grade ecore achieved and the respective 
norms at the two testings were practically all positive. 

For the pmdls from sAools orlj^nally predominantly Negro and Puerto 
an examination of similar con^risons between m^an grade scores 
achieved and the noims at testings shows negative 
-.2 to -1.1 school jears from gr«io 3 through 6. 

were negative, the net changes, however, were all positive Inttcat^ ttot 
these ^ils at all grades In^jrcrred in relation to the norms from initial 

to final testings* 

Tal3lel6 presents the comparisons of median 6®^. 
arithmetic problem solving achieved by the pupUs with elapsed time between 

initial and final testings. 



Table l6 



Grade Score Gains for Each Grade Gooqjared ^th EL^sed 

the Metropolitan Arithmetic Problem Solving Tests All Cowiwnity Zoned 
Schools for Pupils Who in June 1964 Attended Sdiools Predominantly 
Negro and Puerto Rican or Prcidominantly Other 



11--64 

Testing 



4-65 

Testing 



Gain 



Elapsed 
School Yeag 



P\5>ils from Schools Origihally Predominantly Other 



Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 



Median 

Median 

Median 

Median 



3.3 


4.2 


+ .9 


4.7 


5.6 


+ .9 


5.5 


6.5 


+1.0 


7.2 


8.3 


+1.1 



•4 

•4 

•4 

•4 



Piqdls from Schools Originally Predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican 



Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 



Median 

Median 

Median 

Median 



2*9 

3.5 

4.2 

5.4 



3.5 

4.0 
4.8 

6.1 



+ .6 

+ .5 

+ .6 

+ .7 



.4 

.4 

.4 

•k 



4a indicated in Table 16 the third grade p^s 

achoola predominantly Other achieved a medi* grade eoore of 3.3 in Nwenber 
1964 and 4.2 in April 1965 showing a gain of .9 of a sdiool ™ 

latter gain is twice the growth normal^ expected 
period of «4 of a school year# The gains between the iidtial ^ 
testings from grades 4 thro\«h 6 ranged ftom *9 of a school year to 1.1 

school years# 

A survey of the gains for the pt^ils who in 1964 attend^ sAo^ 
predominantly Negro and Puerto Rican also shows positive gains although not 
as large as for the Other groi^ of pupils# The gains between 
ranged from +#5 to +#7 of a sdiool year as ccn?>ared to a normal soq)ectea 
growth of #4 school years between the two testings. 
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Table 17 

Conmarison of Grade Norms and Median Grade Scores Obtained on the 
Metropolitan Reading Tests in All Conmunity Zoned Schools 
for All Negro and Other Heme or Travel Groups* 



Grade Score NoimTat Cen^parison Net 

Achieved Testing with Norm Change 





Negro 


Home 


Initial 

Final 




Travel 


Initial 


Gr^de 6 






Pinal 








Initial 






Home 


Final 




Other 


Tr'ivel 


Initial 

Final 




Negro 


Home 


Initir.1 

Final 

Initial 


Grade 5 


Travel 


Final 






Home 


.Initial 

Final 






Other 


Travel 


Initial 

Final 






Home 


Initial 

Filial 




Negro 


Travel 


Initial 

Final 


Grade 4 




Home 


Initial 

Final 




Other 


Travel 


Initial 

Final 




Negro 


Home 


Initial 

Final 


Grade 3 


Travel 


Initial 

Final 








Home 


Initial 

Final 






Other 


Travel 


Initial 

Final 



4.5 


5.3 


-.8 


-.2 


5.S 


6.8 


-1.0 




4.3 


5.3 


-1.0 


+.3 


6.1 


6.8 


- .7 


6.8 


5.3 


+1.5 


+1.2 


9.5 


6.8 


+2.7 




7.7 

9.9 


5.3 

6.8 


+2.4 

+3.1 


+.7 


3.6 


4.3 


-.7 


+.1 


5.2 


5.S 


-•6 


3.4 


4.3 


-.9 


-.1 


4.8 


5.8 


- X.O 




5.3 


4.3 


+ 1.0 


+ 2.0 


8.8 


5.8 


+ 3.0 




5.5 


4.3 


+ 1.2 


+ 1.8 


8.8 


5.8 


+ 3.0 





2.9 


3.3 


- .4 


-.3 


4.1 


4.8 


- .7 




2.9 


3.3 


- .4 


-.1 


4.3 


4.8 


- .5 




3.7 


3.3 


+ .4 


+ 1.0 


6.2 


4.8 


+1.4 




3.5 


3.3 


+ .2 


+ .2 


5.2 


4.8 


+ .4 




1.9 


2.3 


- .4 


+ .3 


3.7 


3.8 


- .1 




1.7 


2.3 


- .6 


+ .3 


3.5 


3.8 


- .3 




2.4 


2.3 


+ .1 


+ .7 


4.6 


3.8 


+ .8 




2.6 


2.3 


+ .3 


+ .6 


4.7 


3.8 


+ .9 





o 






iiThe nviBber of Puerto Rican pn>ils was too smaU to permit atatistioal analysis. 
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An integral feature of the coraraunity zoning plan wae the reaseignment of 
the pupile in certain grades to the other school of each pair. The children 
transferred from the school which they attended prior to the start of the com- 
munity zoning plan^ were required to travel a longer distance to the new school. 
An issue of the evaluation therefore becomes "Does the requirement of additional 
travel adversely affect achievement in reading?" This question is further 
analyzed for Negro and Other pupils. Puerto Rican pupils were not included in 
this analysis because their number was too small to permit statistical treatment. 

The results are presented in Tables 17 and 18. Table 17 compares the 
obtained median grade score with the norm at time of testing for both the 
initial testing in November, 1964 and for the final testing in May, 1966. All 
medians for the "Negro" group are below norm. The great majority of the "Negro" 
group medians are below norm ranging from .5 of a school year to 1.0 school 
year. All medians of the "Other" group are above norm. A survey of the 
corresponding results for the "Other" group reveals that at’ the fifth and 
sixth grades the medians were all 1.0 school years or more above the norm. At 
the thiid and fourth grade level the "Other" group attained medians that ranged 
from .1 of a school year to 1.4 school years above the norm. 

In terms of the net change in relationship to the norm in November, 1964 
and relationship to the nom in May, 1966 the results were more favorable for 
the "Other" group. The net changes for this group were positive at all grade 
levels. For the "Negro" group four of the net changes were positive and four 
were ne^tive. 

The results of the "Home" versus "Travel" comparison were analyzed 
separately within the "Negro" and "Other subgroups. Within the "Negro" 
subgroup ttie results are not definitive; two showed a not change in favor of 
the "Travel" group, one showed a net change in favor of the "Home" group and 
one showed no difference in net change. On the other hand, within the "Other" 
subgroup, a net change in favor of the "Home" group appeared at all grade levels. 



mm mm 

Table 18 



Cvnade Scores Gains for Each Grade Compared with Elapsed Tiine at the Median 
on the Metropolitan Reading Tests in All Conmunity Zoned Schools 
for AH Negro and Other Home and Travel Groups* 



Median Grade Scores Achieved Elapsed 
iV 64 5/66 School 

Testing Terting Gain Year__ 





Home 


1.9 


3.7 


1.8 


Negro 


Travel 


1.7 


3.5 




Grade 3 












Home 




4.6 


2.2 


Other 


Travrf. 


2.6 


4.7 


2.1 




Home 


2.9 


4.1 


1.2 


Negro 


Travd. 


2.9 


4.3 


1.4 


Grade 4 












Home 


3.7 


6.2 


2#5 


Other 


Travel 


3.5 


5.2 


1«7 




Home 


3.6 


5.2 


1.6 


Negre 


Trav^ 


3.4 


4.3 


1.4 


Grade 5 












Home 


5.3 


8.8 


3.5 


Other 


Trav^ 


5.5 


8.8 


3.3 




Home 


4.5 


5.3 


1.3 


Negro 


Travel 


4.3 


6.1 


1.3 


Grade 6 


Home 


6.8 


9.5 


2.7 


Other 


Travel 


7.7 


9.9 


2.2 



1.5 



1.5 



1.5 



1.5 



1.5 



1.5 



1.5 



1.5 



* Th^ n^TTTi b **^ Piiftrtft Rican pupils was too small to peimit statistical analysis# 



In Table 18 the gain in median grade scores during the eacperimental perxod, 
November 1964 to May 1966, is compared to the elapsed time of 1*5 sdiool 
For all b\it 4 of the 16 subgfoups the gains exceeded normal expectancy, me 
gains made by "Other” pupils are greater than those made by "Negro" pxqxLls. 

Tho results of the "Home" versus "Travel" comparison with respect to growth 
over a period of 1.5 school years were analyzed separately within the "Nepo" 
and "Other" subgroups. Of the comparisons within the "Negro" group, two travel 
groups, namely at grades 3 snd 6 showed gains exceeding normal expectancy; two 
home groups at grades 3 and 5 showed gains exceeding normal expectancy. ^ 
other hand, within the "Other" sub^roiqp both home and travel groups exceeded 
normal expectancy at all grade levels. 
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SupBoary 

The predominant finding resulting from the analysis of standardised test 
results is that nearly all pupil groups and subgroups in?)roved in standing in 
relation to national norms* 

Pupils with higher achievement scores at the beginning of the experiment 
made greater inprovement than pupils of lower initial standing. This fact was 
true regardless of pupil ethnic group. Nevertheless, since Negro and Puerto 
Rican pupils in general attained lower scores on the initial tests, as a group 
they shewed less improvement over the experimental period than did Other pupils. 
This finding was demonstrated both when Cwores of pupil groups were compared 
and when individual pupil scores were analysed. The tendency of pupils of 
lesser conpetence to inprove at a slower rate is a common finding in educational 
and psychological research. 

A separate analysis was made of the effects of pupil txavel upon achievement 
i.e. the reading achievement of pupils attending the original home school as 
contrasted with that of pupils travelling longer distances to a new school. With 
respect to the Negro groups the findings were inconclusive and no trend was 
discernible; however, with the Other group, the Home subgroups showed greater 
gains than the Travel groups at all grade levels. 

To repeat, the main finding concerning achievement is that pupils in all 
schools demonstrated an inproved standing in relation to national norms at the 
end of the experimental period. Very frequently the improvement attained exceeded 
the expected gains based upon national norms. 
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CHAPTER 4 

CHANGES IN SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND EEHAVICR 



Among the objectives of the Conmmnity Zoning Program was the develop- 
ment of desirable social attitudes and behavior patterns, and the fostering 
of personal adjustment. The present chapter includes discussions of two 
appraisals of social acceptance across ethnic lines, and one appraisal of 
personal— social growth as evidenced by certain criteria. 

Appraisal of Social Acceptance Across Ethnic_L ines . 

The essential purpose of this study was to determine, throxi^ the use 
of observation, whether the Community Zoning Program results in real inte- 
gration having psychological and social consequences, or in mere desegre- 
gation. The observation technique was employed because it became evident 
that much classroom interaction was beyond the range of quantification and 
too subtle for measurement on a rating scale. In order to determine whether 
integration occurred, observations of pupils were made in the ei^t fully 
Community Zoned schools and in two partially paired elementary schools. 

Five classes were visited in each school for a total of fifty observations 
and each observation lasted for one hour. The fifty classes m which observa' 
tions were to be made were distributed proportionately to the grade distri- 
bution of the 202 classes involved in the program, as follows. 



Within each school the classes per grade were selected at random. To in- 
sure the randomness of the sample, principals were requested not to change 
the original schedule of observations. 

All the observations took place during March and April of 1966, when 
the program had been in progress nearly two years. All were made by the 
same qualified observer, idiose only material was a mimeographed checklist 
used as a guide rather than as a measuring instrument. 

The findings of this study showed that, in terms of behaviors that an 
outside trained observer may see in a classroom, there was no evidence of 
functional awareness of ethnic differences on the part of teachers or 
children. This finding is arrived at on the basis of the following observa- 



a. When children chose partners or teams, they discrim^ted solely 
in terms of sex. Boys chose boys and girls chose girls. 



Grade 1-8 classes 
Grade 2-10 classes 
Grade 3-8 classes 
Grade 4 •" S classes 
Grade 5-9 classes 
Grade 6-7 classes 



tions: 
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b. In the lower grades vrtiere children frequently line up and 
hold hands for games, there was no evidence of reluctance 
to do so between children of different ethnic background. 

c. Teachers chose monitors ready at that moment without regard 
to ethnic background. 

d. When there was disorder in a classroom, it was just as likely 
to involve a member of one ethnic group as another. 

e. Teachers related to children in a friendly or hostile manner 
according to the merits of the situations and without ethnic 
bias. 

f . Clothing and grooming provided no basis on which to differen- 
tiate among ethnic groups. With few exceptions, there was an 
"average” appearance among all children regar<iLes 3 of ethnicity. 

In general, it may be concluded that within the classes of the Cemrau- 
nity Zoned Schools there exists evidence of desirable psychological and 
social relationships among the pupils and not merely a physical commingling 
of diverse ethnic groups. 

Sociometric Choices of Pupils 

A second stxjdy had as its objective the assessment of social relation- 
ships among the zoned-school children of the upper grades. It was a socio- 
metric test, administered in the first year of the program to children of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and in the second year to only the 
fourth and fifth graders. In such a study, the children indicate on socio- 
metric choice cards their preferences among fellow pupils. The children 
in this particular test were asked to note their first, second, and third 
choices of classmates with whom to work on a social studies committee. 

The test was administered in February and May of 1964 and in December, 1965, 
and April, 1966. 

In order to relate preferences to ethnic factors, the ethnic designa- 
tion was noted for all children, whether choosing or chosen. The two admin- 
istrations of the instrument in each year made it possible to determine any 
changes in the proportion of Negro, Puerto Rican, and Other children choos- 
ing members of their own or another ethnic group. During the 1964-1965 
school year the sociometric cards were filled out by all children in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of the Community Zoned schools. Cards were 
filled out by a total of 914 pupils of whom 296 (32 per cent) were Negro, 

65 (7 per cent) were Puerto Rican and 553 ( 6l per cent) were Other. During 
the 1965-1966 school year, a total of 846 children in the fourth and fifth 
^ades of the zoned schools participated in the study. Of this total 339 
(40 per cent) were Negro, 74 (9 per cent) were Puerto Rican and 433 
(51 per cent) were Other* 



The Tanderlylng assumption of the analysis is that, if ethnic group 
membership was not a factor in sociometric choice, 'toen theoretically, 
each of the three ethnic groups should register choices generally in the 
proportions as children are found in the ei^t schools, 1 -*®* 
per cent Other, 32 per cent Negro and 7 per cent Puerto Rican. Conversely, 
if childrco “tend to prefer their own ethnic group, choices will tend to 
concentrate in that group, and depart from the above three proportions. 
These data may also be studied from another point of view: what was the 

*br6Xid of puDiJL choicGS over a period of tinie? Did pupiXs choose class-* 
mates of another race more or less often in the spring term than in the 
winter term during each of the school years under study. 

For each school year studied, data were obtained and analyzed on the 
first, second, and third choices made by each ethnic group. The propor- 
tions of each ethnic group chosen as first, second, or third choices was 
compared with the actual ethnic distribution of the pupil population in 
the grades studied in the Community Zoned Schools. 

The distribution of choices by ethnic group was mudh the same for 
first, second, and third choices. Therefore, data for first choices oi^ 
are presented in Table 19,below. This table presents also the per cents 
each group would have chosen if ethnic factors had not operated in the 

choiceHnaldng {irocess. 



Table 19 



Percentage of Negro, Puerto Rican, and Other Childr^ Ctiosea ae First aoicea 
Compared With Actual Pupil Kthnic Distribution, Community Zoned Schools 

Sfthool Year 196/^-1965 and 1965-1966 



1965-1966 

April 1966 



Chooser 

Negr‘0 

Puerto Rican 
Other 



1964-1965 



Feb. 1965 




Chosen 




% 


% 


% 


N 


PR 


0 


63 


6 


31 


40 31 


29 


14 


2 


84 



May 1965 
Chosen 



% 


% 


% 


N 


PR 


0 


55 


6 


39 


34 


23 


43 


13 


3 


84 



Dec. 1965 

Chosen 

% % % 

N PR 0 

64 5 31 

42 27 31 

22 3 75 



Chosen 



% 


% 


% 


N 


PR 


0 


57 


0 


37 


34 


40 


26 


20 


4 


76 



Actual Pupil 
Ethnic Distri- 
bution 



32 



7 



61 



32 7 61 



tfi 9 



51 



40 9 51 
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Data analyzed for the 1964-1965 school year show that in February, 1965, 
the first tine were asked to make choices, Negro pupils, who com- 

prised 32 per cent of the study population, selected Negroes as their first 
choice 63 per cent of the time, \diile th^ selected Other pupils, who com- 
prised 6l per cent of the population, only 39 per cent of the time. By 
May, 1965, however, when pupils were asked to make choices for the second 
time, the proportion of Negro pupils choosing Negro pupils had declined by 
8 per cent idiile the proportion of Negroes choosing Other pupils increased 
by 8 per cent, a step in the direction of integration. 

The Other children selected their own ethnic group 84 per cent of the 
time in both February and May 1965, despite the fact that they made up 
only 61 per cent of the study population. For Puerto Rican pupils, the 
choices were closer to theoretical expectations in than they had been 
in February. On the basis of the findings, it may be concluded that there 
has been somevdiat more resistance to free choice integration among Other 
children than among Negro and Puerto Rican children in Comniunity Zoned 
Schools. 

The findings on pupil choices for the 1965-1966 school year did not 
differ markedly from those obtained during the first year of the study. 

Table shows that in December, 1965, Negroes who comprised 40 per cent 
of the study population selected Negroes as their first choice 64 per cent 
of the time. They selected Other pupils, vho comprised 51 per cent of the 
population only 31 per cent of the time. The data on choices collected in 
April 1966 showed that the distribution of choices of the Negro pupils had 
changed. At this time, the proportion of Negroes choosing Negroes had de- 
clined by 7 percentage points and the proportion choosing Others had in- 
creased by 6 percentage points. In contrast, the Other children had not 
altered their choic- patterns. Those selecting their own ethnic group 
comprised 75 per cent in December, 1965, and 76 per cent in April, 1966,^ 
despite the fact that they made up only 51 per cent of the study population. 

The Puerto Rican pupils showed the greatest change fl*om the previous 
year. During the 1964—1965 school year, they moved closer to the actual 
proportions of the study population at the end of the year. The data for 
the 1965-1966 school year show that they moved further away from the actual 
proportions in April, 1966 than in December, 1965. 

It may be concluded from these data for both school years that the 
choices of ths Other pupils did not change at all, while those of the 
Negro pupils changed very slightly. The Puerto Rican pupils are fomid, 
in the second year, to move away from the chance proportions in making 
choices, reversing the trend towards selecting pupils from the other ethnic 
groups, noted during the first year. 
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It should ho noted that, on none of the occasions on vihich choices 
were made, two during 1964-1965 and two during 1965-1966, *«ias t^re any 
evidence of large scale physical aversion on an ethnic basis. (xi each 
occasion substantial proportions of the pupils expressed a preference for 
working with a classmate of another ethnic group. 



A Study of Personal^^ocial Growths 

A third study was intended to find eridenee of personal-social growth 
by means of teachers » ratings of pupils with resp^st to certain items of 
bohavlor# The actions observed *were regarded as evidence of the quality 
of the child *s relationships with his classmates and as indications 
adjustment to the customs making up satisfactory conduct in school, ine 
teachers* reports were interpreted as possibly indicative of the effects 
of the program on children *s development. 



The instrument used was the Personal and Social Growth Scale. Ratings 
were made in May of each year. Each child who had been in a teacher's class 
from the beginning of the school year \intil the time of rating was rated 
twice: once for current behavior and once for what the teacher remember^ 

his behavior to have been in the fall preceding. In the f^st year of the 
program, approximately 2,600 children of grades 2 through 6 ^re rated. 

In the second year, the number rated was 1,132, comprising children of 
grades 2 and 6 only* The items on the scale were as follows: 

How Often Does This Child .*.... 



1. Talk out of turn or interrvpo 6. 

you? 7* 

2. Help a classmate to do school 
work? 

3. Use obscene language? 

4. Get excited or enthusiastic 9. 
about school work? 

5. Get into a fi^t witr^ another 10. 
pupil? 



Work up to potential? 

Show lack of respect for other 
pupils* property? 

Willingly take part in a class 
activity? 

Play only with members of his own 
ethnic group? 

Express gratitude to the teacher 
vrtien helped? 



The teacher was asked to indicate how often the specific behavior occurred. 
The steps of the scale were: every day, a few times a week, about once a 

week, rarely, never. 



The study specifically sought to determine the personal-social status 
of Negro, Puerto Rican and Other children in the Community Zoned schools 
ab the beginning of the 1964-1965 and 1965—1966 school years* the status 
of the same pupils at the end of the year; and the changes, if any, 
discernible between the two administrations of the scale. 
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Table 20 

Per Cent of Pupils in trades 2 and 6 Receiving Satisfactory Ratings on 
Ten Items on Personal and Social Scale, Community Zoned Schools, 
Fall 1965 and Spring 1966, by Ethnic Group 

Grade 2 

N PR fi 



Item 


Fall Dif . 


Fall sBjik Dif. 


FaU SprSog Dif. 


Help a Classmate 


26 


34 


46 


26 


26 


0 


44 


52 


+8 


Enthusiasm 


56 


58 


+2 


56 


42 


-14 


82 


77 


-5 


Work to Potential 


55 


63 


48 


44 


51 


+7 


76 


82 


+6 


Willingness 


76 


77 


4-1 


81 


72 


-9 


92 


93 


+1 


Express Gratitude 


51 


50 


-1 


37 


47 


+10 


67 


66 


-1 


Play Only With 
Mombere of CXm 
Ethnic Group 


80 


77 


-3 


81 


93 


+12 


81 


84 


+3 


Lack of Respect 


89 


91 


+2 


95 


86 


-9 


95 


96 


+1 


Get Into Fights 


81 


79 


-2 


98 


74 


-24 


94 


91 


-3 


Obscene language 


97 


97 


0 


100 


9S 


-2 


99 


98 


-1 


Talk out of turn 


64 


65 


+1 


65 


63 


-2 


76 


76 


+2 



Grade 6 



Help a Classmate 


30 


30 


0 


41 


24 


-17 


40 


43 


+3 


Enthusiasm 


52 


51 


-1 


51 


61 


+10 


70 


65 


-5 


Work to Potential 


52 


53 


+1 


63 


57 


—6 


76 


78 


+2 


Willingness 


73 


67 


-6 


76 


82 


+6 


86 


84 


•“2 


Express Gratitude 


31 


42 


+11 


37 


47 


+10 


37 


38 


+1 


Play Only With 
Members of Own 
Ethnic Group 


50 


58 


48 


53 


6l 


+8 


68 


78 


+10 


Lack of Respect 


95 


95 


0 


94 


98 


+4 


99 


98 


-1 


Get Into Fights 


89 


88 


-1 


94 


96 


+2 


97 


95 


-2 


Obscene language 


96 


96 


0 


94 


98 


H*4 


100 


99 


—1 


Talk out of turn 


59 


58 


-1 


69 


73 


+4 


76 


70 


-6 
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The five categories of responses were ^ouped tote 
gories Satisfaetoiy and Unsatisfactory. 

out of turn, uses obscene language, gets into fi^ts, shows 

respect, plays only with moabers of his own ethnic 

^about once a week," "rarely," and, "never" was consider^ ^ f 

On the positive items (helps a classmate, gets ^ 

work, wSks up to potential, »in^3y ^kes P^„f 

expresses gratitude when helped) "every day" and "a few times a week 

were considered satisfactory. 

•ihe data for the 1964-1965 school year showed that pupils showing 
lows. 5?so^-sociS steiis ea^ly In the year tended to have 
by the*^end of the year, idiile those showing hi^er personal-sootel adju 
ment on the first rating tended to remain where they were originally. 

Table 20, on the preceding page, presents data on the P®=r. 
pupUs in grades 2 and 6 ^o received satisfactory stings ^ tte ^n IW 
Sr^the per^l-social scale administered in the fali 

of 1966: Analysis of the ^h^e^ 

status for second grade Negro, Puerto ^ran, and ” 

to the five negative scale items showed that, senerally, a ^ P ^ 
of pupils from each of the ttoeo ethnic groups were “ 

tL^gative items in the fall and spring terms. For each of the eth^c 
CTOTMr the proportiMi of pupils rated satisfactory on each ne^tive item 
raneially exceeded 80 per cent. It should bo noted that, exce^ for w 
Instances involving Puerto Rican pupils, the per cent chanps 
and spring regarding the negative items were generally quite ^11. Changes 
i!Sol?in?Puerto Rifan pupils will generally tend to 

because of the considerably smaller size of this population in the otowU 
sample. (The snmller the size of the sample, the lower the reliability 

of data, as a rule.) 

Analysis of the teacher ratings for second grade P“Pils on ^Je five 
positive Items showed interesting variations. None of 
^ups showed up very well in helping other olas^tes, 
hiidior proportions of Other pupils were rated satisfactory ta both te^ 
either Negro or Puerto Rican. In rating enthusiasm ^ woric^ to 
potential, the teachers rated considerably hi^er 

mpils satisfactory than Negro or Puerto Ric^ pupils. Appro^tely TO 

^r cent of the Other pupils were so rated at satisfactory 

scale. Pupils from each ethnic group were generally rated very sat s ry 

on willingness to take part in class activities. 

The data on personal-social status for the sixth ^e pupUs a^ 
present^ in Table 20 are very similar to those for tto wo^ 

traders. With respect to such negative it^ as lack ®f r»spect, ^ts into 

So Mean, and Other pupils were rated f 

and snrinK. As the term progressed the data show that approximtely 8 per 
cent more of the Negro, Puerto Rican and Other sixth grade pupils 

rated satisfactory on the negative item, ^^ys 

ethnic group,” indicating more and more evidence of play among 

groups rather than within one group. 
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Analysis of the data on ratings of sixth grade pupils on the five 
positive items provides some interesting findings. Generally, considerably 
lower proportions of Negro, Puerto Rican and Other pupils were rated satis- 
factory on such positive iteaw as ’’helps a classmate” and ’’expresses 
gratitude” and the differences in percentages between the fall and spring for 
each of the three ethnic groups were small. Considerably higher proportions 
of Other pupils than Negroes or Puerto Ricans continue to be rated satis- 
factory on ’’enthusiasm” and ”woi4cs to potential,” but the gap has been 
narrowed. 

It my be concluded from these data that second and sixth giade pupils 
from each of the three ethnic groups in the Community Zoned schools showed 
a high degree of personal-social adjustment in both the fall and spring when 
rated by their teachers on such negative scale items as ’’Shows lack of respect,” 
’’Gets into fights,” ’’Uses obscene language and Talks out of turn.” Second 
grade pupils in each of the three ethnic groups tended to play more with 
pupils outside their own ethnic group than did sixth grade pupils, ^is was 
true in the spring as well as the fall. When rated on the positive items, 
second and sixth grade Negro, Puerto Rican, and Other pupils were generally 
found wanting in helping other classmtes and expressing gratitude. Differ- 
ences in the level of personal— social status between the ethnic groups were 
evident only when the pupils were rated on the positive items, ’’Shows 
enthusiasm,” and ’’Worics to potential.” Here, considerably hi^er proportions 
of Other pupils were rated satisfactory than were Negroes or Puerto Ric^s. 
Generally, any changes in the per cents between the fall and spring adminis- 
trations of the scale were smll. 

Summary 

Findings from the studies of social attitudes and behavior, taken 
together, present a picture that is not entirely consistent. Different 
methods of appraisal yielded findings that did not always a^ee. While a 
trained observer found that neither children nor teachers discriminated 
against children of any ethnic group, sociometric choices indicated that 
Other and Negro but not Puerto Rican children generally tended to choose 
classmtes of their own ethnic group as partners on a social studies committee. 
Perhaps one reason the Puerto Rican pupils chose fewer of their own group 
was that the total number of Puerto Rican childi*en was very smll, and 
hence there were fewer in each classroom from whom to choose. 

The Other children were the group choosing its own members most con- 
sistently. This tendency was slightly less mrked in the second year of the 
program but it did not decrease during the year either in 1964-65 or in 
1965-66. Nevertheless, about one fourth of the children chose members of 
other groups in the second year of the study. The Negroes broadened their 
choices during the course of each year. The Puerto Ricans did likewise 
during the first year but not during the second. They generally chose 
Negroes more frequently than members of their own group. One can only infer 
what tl\ese data mean, and to what extent, in as smll a ’’universe” as a 
classroom, personality factors my have outweigihod ethnic ones. However, 
taking the data together, it is inferred that the time and the situations 
involved in the eiqperiment were not of sufficient length to reach definite 
conclusions regarding the growth of interpersonal relationships among members 
of the three ethnic groups. 
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The changes in behavior reported on the teachers' rating scalns te^ 
to be slight over the period from faU to spring. In general, the behavior 
ratings suggest a favorable climate of behavior in the Community Zoned 

classrooms. 
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CHAPTEE 5 



TEACHERS* REACTIONS TO THE COMMUNITY ZCXJINO PLAN 



Because the success or failure of any educational program is, to a 
high degree, attributable to the pyerfoimance and attitude of the teachers 
conducting it, an evaluation of the Community Zoning Program had to in- 
clude an appraisal of the reactions of the teachers involved. The method 
of appraisal decided upon included two partss a study of teachers* 
opinions as to the value of the program itself, and an Injuiry into their 
feelings as to the difficulties thqy had met in li^aenenting the program. 
Descilpbion of the two aspects of the appraisal and of the resulting data 
are presented in the following sections of the present chapter. 

Teacher Attitudes Tcward The Plan 

An instrument designed to discover teachers* reacti<Mi8 to the program 
was sent to all teachers of grades 2 through 6 in April, 1965, and again in 
April, 1966. The intention was not only to determine attitudes at each 
time, but to find what changes cf attitude, if any, had occurred ever the 
interval of a year. 

The instrument used was a Teacher Reaction Sheet. A total of 140 
teachers received the Reaction Sheet in April, 1965, oP whom 99 or 71 po®* 
cent responded. In April, 1966, a total of 169 teachers received the 
Reaction Sheet, of whom 124 or 73 poi* cent responded. It is interestiig 
to note that almost identical percentages respond^ in both years and 
generally the same teachers responded to both ad m i n istrations^ of the 
cpiestionnaire. Nearly all of the teachers responding were vdiite. 

Teacher Reaction Sheet consisted of ten statements designed to obtain in- 
fomation regarding teacher attitudes toward the plan and the teachers 
were directed to re^ond to each by circling one of "toe following 
choicess Strongly Agree (SA), Agree (A), Undecided (U), Disagree (D;, 
Strongly Disagree (SD)« 
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The data obtained from both inquiries are presented ^ 

in terms of per cents of teachers giving each response. Bie 
the first year's data indicate that the teachers had mlx^ 
the xToerm, While optiMstic that the program was furtherljng certain 
sonar social developnents, th^ tended to be dubious 
results. Thus althou^ more than half the teachers 
the belief that the program resulted in Increased 
will among children of varied ethnic backgro^s, 

the ri^ts of others regardless of race, cre^, or ejonondc st^lJ^, a^ut 
the same proportion expressed disagreement with the idea that 
promoted » optimum total learning situation for all pupils. Atairt 
Se respondents agreed that the money spent on the program wuld be tiettw 
sMnt iT^etocLi^ class size within each neighborhood school, and ~m^t 
f^r expresseddisapproval of additional toavel for chil^en to toe ta- 
terests ot integration. While more than 40 per cent 
gram should not be expanded to Include more ^trs of ^ 

^ per cent felt that the program should be discont^ed. Nearly h^ 
werrof toe Won that the long-range effects of the program be 

highly beneficial despite any short-range Ul efferts, ^ no ^ to» 

Der cent felt that the program hindered education for leadership. Cmy 
about one fourth of the respondents expressed doubt that the program 
” spill over" into the community and make for better understanding among 

adults of varied ethnic groups. 

Analysis of the April, 1966 data provides both s^l^it^s d^- 
ferences^en compared id.th the data of the Previous April. ^ 
derance of the teachers continued to agree that the 2!°? of 

understanding among all <*ildren and dev^p^ ^s^ct 

others; but the proportion agreeing dropped sll^tly. With res^w to we 

statement that effects of the school program "spiUed over , 

munity to promote better understanding among adults, the teaches »rere ^s 

o^iBdstio than they had been toe ^ar before, with oi^ ^ cSt 

pressing agreement than expressed disagreement . At tMs ^ 

of the respondents, ten percentage points above 

vious year, expressed doubt that toe program provided the 

situation for all children. The proportion ff 

better be applied to reducing class size in toe nei^borhood 

increased by 11 percentage points. A considerably 

nreviously rapreMed confidence in toe long-range effects of the progr^. 
^r te Wr favored expanding the ^ogramj 

twice as frequent as positive ones. The proportion disapproving of extra 
travel for children had increased. A majority of toe teachers still ot- 
^esstl the opinion that education for leadership was not hindered by toe 

program. 

It appears to be clear that, during toto J®®]-® 
teachers were inconsistent in their r®a^J°“» *? ^ 

lieving in certain personal-social benefits of toe plan, a majority 

to oppose threxpansion of toe program into more schools and ap^ 
proximate3y one in three favored its discontinuance. 
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Rftfiiilf.in g From l/he Program 

The purpose of 1^1118 aspect of the study was to determine idiat the 
teachers considered some of the major problems besetting them as a re- 
sult of the experimental Conmiunity Zoning Program. In order to 
such data, a Teacher Problem Sheet was sent to the teachers towards the 
end of the first year of the program. This unstructured instrument 
asked teachers to record problems idiich they had experienced in ^e fol- 
lowing twelve areas: materials and physical facilities, instructional 

procedures, classroom social relationships, discipline, dealing with 
parents, health and physical appearance of pupils, routines, immunity 
pressures, curriculum, absence and lateness, O.T.P. *s and other auxiliary 
personnel, and Others. The instrument sent to the teachers during the 
second year of the program differed from the original one. The second 
Teacher Problem Sheet consisted of nineteen possible problems a teaser 
mi^t encounter and asked them to rate each, as a major problem, a m^or 
problem, or no problem. The nineteen problems included on 
were obtained from the original unstructured responses provided by the 
teachers during the first year of the study. 



Towards the end of the first year, the Teacher Problem Sheet tos 
sent to l/»0 teachers, of >diom 99 (71 P®r cent) responded; dwing the 
second year, the revised one was sent to 169 teachers, of whom 124 
(73 per cent) responded. 

Analysis of the responses obtained during the first year show=»d ttet 
many teachers reported that they had encountered no problems as a result 
of the program, and that the majority of respondents indicated only a few 
problems, all such as could be coped with by the applicatlonof their own 
resources. Some of the more frequently cited problems were inadequate 
facilities, insufficient supplies, probl^s resxilting from heterogeneous 
ability groupings of pupils, and discipline. 

The responses received in the second year of the program did ^^ot 
differ markedly from those obtained from the Initial inquiry. The follow- 
ing, in order of frequency of response, are the five .najor problems in- 
dicated by the teachers on the revised Problem Sheet: 

1,, Troublesome children contaminated the well behaved. (57 per cent) 

2. Ability range in the class is too wide. (AS per cent) 

3. School discipline is too permissive. (47 per cent) 

4. Textbooks do not reflect ethnic pluralism. (43 cent) 

5. Pupil lunchroom facilities are inadequate. (33 cent) 

Two of the five most frequently mentioned major problems (Numbers 1 ^ 

3) were in the area of discipline, a problem area certainly not confined 
only to the Community Zoned schools. 



o 

ERIC 



Per Cent of Teachers 
Giving Each Response 
(April). 1965 _ 



17 42 19 20 1 

SA A U D SD 



19 26 17 30 7 

SA A U D SD . 



4 23 16 30 26 
SA A U D SD . 



5 6 10 56 22 

SA A U D SD 



15 31 29 15 9 

SA A U D SD 



27 24 14 23 11 

SA A U D SD 



18 37 19 19 6 

SA A U D SD 



22 21 26 20 10 

SA A U D SD 



12 31 30 16 10 

SA A U D SD 

17 12 28 28 14 

SA A U D SD 
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Table 21 

Teacher Reactions to the Conmunity-Zoning Program 
as of April, 1965 and April, 1966 

Per Cent of Teachers 
Giving Each Response 

1. The Community-Zoning Program (April). 1966 

results in increased under- 



standing and good vdll among ««««,/ r, 
children of varied ethnic 17 37 23 16 7 
backgrounds • SA A U D SD 



2. Children of varied ethnic 
groups should not be brou^t 

together in school if it in on in 

necessitates busing or longer- 

than-usual walking distances SA A U D on 



3. The Community-Zoning Program 

promotes an optimum total 
learning situation for all 
pupils . • 

4. The Community-Zoning Program 
hinders pupil education for 
leadership. 



1 U 19 38 
SA A U D 



6 4 24 47 

SA A U D 



5. The long-range effects of the 
Community-Zoning Program will 
be highly beneficial, despite 8 27 38 15 
ai^ short-range ill effects . . SA A U D 



6. The money spent on the Com- 
munity-Zoning Program would 
be better spent on reducing 
class size within each 
neighborhood school .... 



43 19 19 14 

SA A U D 



7. The Community-Zoning Program 
develops respect for the ri^its 
of others regardless of race, 15 34 23 22 

creed, or economic standing • SA A U D 



8. The Community-Zoning Program 

should not be expanded to 29 23 23 18 

Include more pairs of schools SA A U D 



9. The effects of the Community- 
Zoning Program probably "spill 
over” into the community and 
make for better understanding 
among adults of varied ethnic 
groups 



10 27 30 23 

SA A U D 



10. The Community^Zoning Program 19 17 30 21 

. . should be discontinued ... SA A U D 



28 

SD 



19 

SD 



12 

SD 



5 

SD 



6 

SD 



7 

SD 



10 

SD 

13 

SD 



SA - strongly Agree: A = Agree: U = ttodecided: D = Disagree: SD = Strongly Disagree 
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To eumari-ae, the data for the two school ^ars 
that teacher troblems in the ei^t schools resulting from tte Conjwnity 
^ning Progr^dld not change appreciably from one 

SficultiM enSuntered in teaching pupils in dassM 

abilities, problems typical of scOTes of elenentary schools where no 

expertro«ital programs have been instituted. 

A comparison may be made of the tone of the 
the Teaches* Reaction Sheet with that of their “®® 

^et Positive responses outnumbered responses on the for^r in Me 

S^s^appUctuon (by^ to A), but were equal^ 

St the teachers seem to have felt omp^mt f ~P® 
posed by the ejgierimental program, or at worst not 

Lmed ab-iut these problems. They appear more concerned abcut the longe 
range effects of the program# 
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CHAPTER 6 

CURRICULUM PRACTICES AND MATHIIALS 



The acoTO of this evalTJation incxLudes a description of the 
content and its taplemmtetion in the 

1965 ard 1965-1966 school years. Ciffnc^* ^ For^te pmpore 

that hgppens to a child during the time he those activities that 

of thiratudv. however, curriculum has been defined as those ac^-v^^e» 

^e SScitedly stated objectives, ^us 

^rriculum, as described in the curriculm bulletins, was the focal poino ox 
the eval\iation* 

The procedures selected for gatiieiing ^onaation 
Specifically, the principals were ask^ to describe ^e lana ox c^w 

Sbn to^s^n 

viev^, since P? and 8 Brooklyn, having the same principal, are cons er 
one administrative unit* 

m each sear of the study, questionnaires were admiristered to tw 
randomly selected teachers frcm each grade, ®*®®p9 

ei*t Mhools. The total number of teachers receiving ques^ni^es was 
62 Thf questionnaire administered in the second y®“ a*ool 

pr;viIS: Teachers were 

year. It is irfcerestmg to hero 1965 -I 966 the number of 

receiving questionnaires in both 19o4 I 705 .. . *u« ./vt*.! baine i.9 

rogS^ appointed teachers ranained d.most idftic^, the trtal being 49 

roS teXrs in 1964-65 and 50 regular teachers in 1965-66. 



Results of Interviews w ith Pilncipals 

There was a wide range of approaches to curriculum lmplmentaUon 

adaptation in the various schools. as*a con- 

“roiculum-related changes occurred in the schools in 1964-19&5, as a con 

sequence of pairings 



Socio-economic heterogeneity within classes 
Smaller piQ)il-teacher ratios 
Specialised teaching techniques by OTPs 
a* Corrective reading 

b. Library science ^ , -i. 

Greater enqphasis on Negro history in soci^ 
Integrated school clubs and teams; i.e., baseball 
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Efephasis on brotherhood in all areas of the curriculim 

Ii^ei^visitation of teachers within schools 

Other changes in social studies curriculum 

Hunan relations workshops for teachers 

General usefulness of OTPs in implementing the curriculum 

In addition to the above it«ns, the principals frequently mentioned in 
1965-^6 programs designed to raise achievement in the language arts. Some 
of the principals mentioned securing integrated books and textbooks# As 
reported during the first year, almost all of the principle again noted that 
the added OTP positions were the most significant factor in the effective 
operation cd their schools. The introduction of the OTPs in the eight schools 
has accelerated the already existing trend towards using subject area 
specialists in the elementary schools. In the Community Zoned schools they 
have been used primarily to create siibject area specialists in reading, 
science, art, and, occasionally, music and library. Everyone of these schools 
uses, at least, one, and in some cases two OTPb as some kind of reading spec- 
ialist. 

With regard to comnunication between specific pairs of schools, the 
principals reported in I 964 -I 965 that there appeared to be a minimum of 
communication and articulation between any of the pairs of schools, and that 
this was particularly true in the area of curriculum. By the next year this 
situation had changed little. Where some communication did take place, it 
occurred mainly between principals and between guidance counselors, and it 
concexzned administrative articulation and/or individual problem pupils. 

The principals were conceined about possible fragmentation of the 
curriculum by having the first twe or three grades in one school and the 
i:^per grades in another. T!»y mentioned also that, although there was con- 
siderable adaptation of the curriculum within individual schools as well as 
a search for new ways of ii^plementing the existing curriculum, communication 
between schools in this regard was at a minimum. 

Utilization of Teacher Time 

During both years of the study, the teachers in the samplo were asked 
to indicate the proportion of their working day spent in carrying out their 
duties in each of the following five areas: instruction^ activities, 

instruction— related activities (i.e. planning for trips,) administrative 
activities, control activities (i.e. discipline, guidance), and other 
activities (i.e. banking, collection of milk money). The findings obtained 
from the teacher responses in the 1964—1965 school year showed that the pro- 
portion of time spent by different teachers in the paired schools on instruc- 
tional activities ranged very widely. If 80 per cent is accepted as a 
reasonable e 3 q>ectation of the amount of time a teacher should g^eral l y spend 
on instruction, then only 29.3 cent of the tea<dier3 responding approached 
or exceeded this criterion. This may be explained, in part, by the fact that 
a large part of pupil instruction was supplied by the OTP ^ecialists. 

The discrepancy between the time teachers spend in instruction and the 
anount of time pipiiU receive instruction can be ei^qplained by the way in 
whic^ the OTPs were used. All of the paired schools received additional 



teaching positions to be used by the principal according to 

his school* With minor exceptions, the OTPs in the schools 

were used to create subject area specialists. The way these OTP s^ject 

area specialists functioned, according to classroom teacters, was 

out initial teaching in a specific subject area« 85 per cent of 

the OTPs spent all of their time working with pupils. Only 10 per cent of 

them spent as much as one fourth of their time working with teachers. 

It may be inferred from the data that, as a result of the way in ^ch 
the added OTPs are used in these schools, greater specialization in Reaching 
is occurring. While classroom teachers are still responsible for prmw 
instruction in mathematics and social studies, speci^ists are becomi^ 
responsible for primary instruction in many of the other curriculum area • 

In response to questions regarding the amount of time OTP* s spent 
instructing their classes, the teachers reported that 
mately two and a half hours per we^, or 10 per cent of the scho^ we^. 

This figure remained the same during both years of the study. The data 
further showed that the median amount of time that tte 

face-to-face instruction from regular classroom teachers am s duri^ 
the 1965-1966 school year was ^procrimateOy 70 per cent. This was « decline of 
7 per cent from the median rate of 77 per cent obtained for the^evious 
school year. The downwai^ trend in the proportion of time teachers spent 
on instruction was accompanied by an increase in the tame ° 

control activities. Thus, while in 19^-1965 only three 58 . 

reported spending more than 20 per cent of their ^me on cortiol activ^^^ 
in 1965-1966 eleven of 62 teachers reported spending that much tame. 

Only extremely smaU changes from year to year were reported 
respect to the remaining three categories of teacher activity: instructionr- 

related, adninistrative and other. 

Teacher Use of Cu rriculum Materials. 

In both years of the study, teachers were asked to rank an order of use 
three sources of curriculum materials. These sources included commercial^ 
prepared materials. Board of Education materials, and self -prepared materials. 
The teachers were instructed to rank these sources by us^g the nmber ^e to 
indicate most use, the number 2 to indicate scmie use, and ^e nmber three to 
indicate least use. If neither of the three sources of materials was used in 
a curriculum area, the teachers were instructed to enter zero. The curricu- 
lum areas included were art, music, mathematics, social studies, language 
arts, health education and science. 

Analysis of the data for the 1964-1965 school yc*?r shoi^d that tochers 
relied mostly on Board of Education and self-prepared materials. In that 
year 52 per cent of them indicated that they relied mostly on Board of 

Education materials, while 41 per cent of them ind. cat^ ^-4. 

materials. Only 5 per cent of the teachers reported that they i*eli^ most 
on conmerciaUy prepared materials. In 1965-1966 there was a considerable 
shift to self^r«?)ared materials. The corresponding percentages for that 
year were: Board of Education materials, 32 per cent; self-i)rep^ed 

materials, 58 per cent ; and commercial materials, 10 per cent . The teachers 
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also reported that in 1964-1965, in each of the seven curriculum ^eas, they 
relied almost entirely on Board of Education and self*iprepared materials, m 
1965-1966 these preferences continued except in the area of music \diich was 
now ranked almost equally for each of the three materials* sources. The 
decline in the use of Board of Education materials and the increased use of 
ccanmercially prepared materials may be attrilated, in part, to an increase ^ 
the funds available to the paired schools and the sowing number and diversity 
of commercial sources presenting integrated materials. In the ^gi^e ^ts 
and social studies, teachers continued to use more self-prep^ed materi^ in 
I965-I966, Further comparison between the two school years slowed that in 
1964-1965, teachers used more Board of Education materials in art, music, 
health education, and science, vMle in 1965-66 they used more self*^r€pare 
materials in art and science. 

The data also showed that in 1965-1966 there was a fairly large decline 
in the teacher use of Board of Education ourrioulum buUetins as a primary 
source. Thus the trend toward ttie use of self^repar^ and romercial ^te^ 
ials as primary sources would appear to support the vxw ^t teaehws in the 
Community Zoned schools are seeking more diversified and indx^du^sM 
materials. In citing the reason for decreased use of 

approximately 7 per cent of the teachers reported non-availabiUty idiile a 
much higher proportion of the teachers, 26.6 per cent, reported them as n t 
appropriate to the grade. 

Teacher Evaluation of Curriculum BTi lletins 

The teadiers were asked to evaluate each Usted bul^tin they used accord- 
ing to the adequacy of statements of objectives, suggested methods of ^str^- 
tion, and descriptions of the materials needed for instruction. Approxima y 
30 bulletins were listed each year for evaluation. 

The findings showed that in both years, 95 per cent of ^e teachers f^t 
that the objectives as they appeared in the b^etins were 1 

Despite a decline of 9 per cent from the previous year, the larp 7. 

teachers continued to rate the btOletins as satisfactory in their description 
of msthods of instiuction and materials. 

Curriculum Provisions for Affecting t he Self-Image cf Disadvantaged Childr m 

In both years of the study teachers reported on the curricula with 
respect to disadvantaged children. A total of 62 tea^ew ^ 

year. In defining self-image, teacher emphasis was plac^ui^n “ 

level of aspiration and the teachers described those acfavit^s . 

pupil self-Lage. In 1964-1965 it was cle^ that tea^r ^ 

Lterials and situations outweigjjed the other approaches. Aboi* on^ttod of 
the teachers relied on their own resources, vdiioh included wch techniques 
as taking trips encouraging fair play and frienaliness, establishing art 
programs, and expanding choices of library books. 

Forty-seven per cent of the teadiers mentioned either re^ng or teacher- 
made situations. Twenty^four per cent report^ either that ^®y ^ 
advantaged children or that they made no special effort. Many 
reported that only a few of the children in their classes were really dis- 
advantaged. 
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A few teachers believed that using the thane of famous per^ns 
be helpkl, bub it appears that the "great man" idea is not an u 5 )ortant 
part of teachers' perceptions of the ways in which curriculm may be^pUed 
to improving self-image. Negroes famous in history were - 

10 per cent of the time as being imp<>rtant for Vfe* 

Negro children. Teachers attached minimal ln«iortanw 

and Brotherhood Week. Teachers consistaitly stressed tte significance of 
to read as a method of raising children's sights. 

The general impression of ths responses to *e question on 
was that the teachers prefer materials that are ^rinsicaily a p»t of 
curriculum whidi they see as resulting in pupil lean^. ?or teaotew, 
self-image is a function of achievement, not of knowing great men or of 

racial consciousness# 

Data obtained for the 1965-1966 school year on curriculum a^apUtion 
affectine bvmil self-image did not differ markedly from those obtMned for 

Tte teachers again were asked to describe pro^sio* made 

in tte curriculum for tiffecUng the self-image of the 

and fifty of the sixty«two teachers responded# Twelve t each^s 

they had^no disadvantaged children. Approxteately, M ^il^A7 ner 

resending indicated special attention to the individual ^ „^Ss- 

cent indicated whole class activities. Both approaches had 
to enable and encourage children to achieve ®^® 

responsibilities, and to work together with a feeling of equal^xy and 

I 'utual respect# 

It is interesting to note that the heaviest emphasis was Siv^ to what 
may be teimed "ad3ustaai.t» or "mental hygiene", tdiile acad^c motivation, 

S integration comtined with ethnic studies were given only "°^“ate 
mention to teachers. Analysis of the responses indicates real concern for 
the disadvantaged child. It is interesti^ toat 

the use of Board of Education buUetins which ea^hasiae etlmc contributlonB 
as helpful in their adai)ted curriculum for the disadvantaged. 

Sumnary 

The results of interviews and qvBstionnaires 
and teachers in the eight Community Zoned schools in both the 19^-1965 aid 
1965-1966 school years requesting infonnation on curriculum adapta , 
utilization of teacher time in the classroom, teacter p®® 
materials, teacher evaluation of curriculum bulletins, aid the ou^toulm 
as related to the self-lmafee of disadvantaged dnldren are summarized as 

follows: 



1 . In both years of the study, the principals reported a waxie 
range of approaches to curriculum implementation and adapta- 
tion. This included greater emphasis on Negro hlat^y in 
the social studies and emphasis on brotherhood in a^ areas 
of the curriculum. In the second year there was particular 
en 9 )hasis on langtiage arts achievement. 
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2 The wcinctpals reported that t’ne increased use of OTPs 
’ the alreaoy axlsUng trend to\<ardB using subject 

area specialists in the eleni«tai/ sciiools, 

3. Principals generally described coomunioatlon betwera ^ 

schools regarding curriculum materials and curriculum adapta- 

tion as being at a miniimM* 

4. Teachers rqjorted that in both years the time spent Jy 
instructing the pr?)ils generally averag'sd txo aid a half ho^ 
per vieek, or approxiaately 10 per cent of^e 

that the proportion of time teachera and OIPe si^nt in toect 
piq>U inatruction, control activities, 

^ivitiea, administrative and other activxtiea was about the 
same In both years* 

*; Analvsis of the teacher responses indicated that in the 1965- 
W66 ^ool Tear, the second year of tl^ study, teacters aov^ 
more in the direction of using self-prep^ed mter- 

ials rather than Board of Education material^ 
ooramercialLy prepared materi^ also increased in 
year and may be attributed, in part, to an j 

available to the schools for purchase of such 
general, there was a trend anong the teachers towards seeking 
more diversified and more individualized materials* 

6. In evaluating the Board of BducaUon 

bulletins according to the adequacy of their ®J®^®^ ®?^®? ' 

suggested methods of instruction, and 

tiOTal materials, the teachers genei-ally agreed* 

of the study, that the objectives were satisfaotori^ stqt^ 

and that the bulletins were eatiefactOTy also “ ^ 

Uon of methods of instruction Md “a^*^®* 

second year of the program about one-fourth the teachers 

found the materials inappropriate to the grade* 

7. In attempting to raise the self-image of 

in their classes, the teachers generally aimed , 

Sildr® to work together with a Reeling of e^t^ mt^ 
respect, achieve academically, and accept responsibiUties in 

the classroom* 




CHAPTER 7 

SUMMARY OP FINDINGS 



This chapter suimnarizes the findings of the evaluations of various 
aspects of the Community Zoning Program and includes studies of reac^ons 
of school administrators and teachers in the program to the e^eri^nt; 
observed changes in pupil *s sboial attitudes and behavior; ^ . 

statistics concerning the program such as average class 
per pupil, ethnic ccm9)osition of pupil register, pupil mobi^ty, etc., 
the nature and application of the curriculum in these schools, and pupil 
functioning as observed from achievement test results. 



Interviews with administrators 



Interviews were held with school administrators in the first and 
second years of Community Zoning. During interviews with 
superintendents and nine principals involved in the Comnnmity Zoning 

experimental program and held during the first year of , 

J^uary, 1965, the following major problems were cited in their responses. 



a. The time interval between the final decision to proceed with 
the program and the actual start was too brief to develop 
adequate organizational and administrative procedures. 



b. The increase of busing created problems. 

c. The movement of books -and materials from building to building and 
within buildings was difficult. 

d. Parent and community gvoyxp opposition to the progr^ inter- 
fered with the initial operation of it in many of the schools. 



e. Lunchroom facilities were inadequate. 

f. The bimodal natiire of academic achievement made it difficult 
to teach children with such a wide range of ability in the 
same class. 

V)hen Interviewed again in May, 1965, the district superinte^mts in- 
dicated that they had been able to solve, to some depee, most of the 
original problems. However, during interviews held in the second ye^ of 
the program the administrators continued to cite some parent opposition to 
the prograon, aspects of busing and inadeqpiate lunchi^oom facilities as 
problems to be dealt with. 

Mien adeed to indicate the accomplishments of the Commui^ty Zoning 
Progran, the administrators interviewed cited the following in evidence 
during the first and second years of the programs 

a. There is evidence of increased understanding between white and 
Negro parents and pupils. 
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b# Average class size was much lower at the beginning and continues 
to remain low* 

c. The use of OTP (Other Teaching Personnel) specialists in music, 
art, science, reading, mathematics and library has provided 
opportunities for individualized and small groiq) instruction* 

d* Some parental dissatisfaction with the program has been 
eliminated* 

e* The number and quality of textbooks and supplies has increased. 

The administrators were also asked to make recommendations which ml^t 
improve the program and the following are a number made during the first and 
second years of the program* Most are generally ^plicable to the program 
as a \J:'ole while some may apply to one or more schools, 

a* Top priority should be given to the appointment of e 3 q)erienced 
teachers* 

b. Classes for disriqptive pupils similar to junior guidance classes 
should be organized at the discretion of the principal* 

c* In planning future school pairing c^unity preparation should 
be undertaken for a much longer period* 

d. The Community Zoning Program should become part of the More 
Effective Schools Program and receive all increased services 
the latter does* 

e* The selection of teachers and the ^e of 0TP‘s should be left 
to the discretion of the school principal* 

Ethnic Composition of Pupil Register 

A more favorable ethnic balance was achieved in the eight zoned sdiools 
as a result of the sddool pairings* Four of the schools yhich enrolled 
predomonantly Other pupils the year before pairing^ (P 149Q, P P U2Q, 

and P 8K) enrolled considerably more non-Other pupils in the first year of 
the experiment. Prior to pairing these schools each oirolled less than 
15 psr cont Negro pupll^i after pairing the schools now enrolled from 23t7 
per cent to 4>1«5 per cent Negro pupils* In the remaining four sdiools 
(P 127Q, P HQ, P 92Q, and P 7K) which had a pupil register composed of from 
63*1 per cent to 99*0 per cent Negro pupils the year before pairing, 
schools now enrolled from 39*5 per cmt to 57.2 per cent Negro pupils the 
first year of the zoning plan* Analysis of the data on ethnic composition 
of pupil register in the second year indicate that the favorable balance is 
being maintained. 
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tvarage Class Size and P .lp^ 1 -Teacher Ratio 

Analysis of the class size and pupil-teacher ratio date 

^ , co««/iA 9 mini la beloif first and second years' class size iigures * ^ 

and were 5-2 and 6.2 pupils oeiw iirs^ j schools which 

tary schools; the differences exceeding 6 pupils in both the first and secona 
years of the program. 

Pupil Attendance 

AnaUrais of date on pupil attendance during the first 
u In oil hut two schools, the rate of attendance declined from the 

showed th£;t in an tat two scnoois.^tne^^ program, this was completely reversed 

able to school pairing. 

Pupil Mobility 

An analysis of the effect of school pairing upon pupil mobility was 

2S.“,Sn «r2S^srt."SiS. 

s'Siiif,? ^".'“i.Tiror’ts ag; j r,K'™ .^“iSiSsrs^ 

'the Drsvxous y63ii*« How8V8r> tn8r8 is nou^ 8S y $ ^ 

thrnaturfirexteut of the impact of school pairing upon pupil mobility. 

Ptipil Dischargers 

Analysis of date on pupil discharges in the eight zonta schools ^ ^Je 
f "pS^ite :f cfnt STeMTnu^tar ^S^ister ire ^discharged. 

frS Irif esu? 's 

echoolf coLLta declined to 21.1 per cent of the total number enroUed with 
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very slight changes in the discharge rate for Negro and Puerto Rican pupils, 
but a considerable drop in rate for Other pupils (10.3 per cent). In addi- 
tion, the data showed that pupil discharges to other public schools in New 
York City generally reflected the ethnic composition of the pupil enrollment 
in the zoned schools. However, pupil discharges to parochial and private 
independent schools and to schools outside New York City were disproportionately 
Other. 

Pupil Costs of Instruction 

This section presents an analysis of such instructional costs as actual 
salaries paid to staff, expenditures for school supplies and equipment, and 
custodial expenditures (labor and supplies) in the eight Community Zoned 
schools before and after the program was implemented. The data show that 
in the first year of the program, the per pupil cost of instruction in the 
eight zoned schools combined was $555.91 and represented an increase of 42.95 
per cent over the previous year^ Analysis of these cost data for each school 
separately showed that per pupil costs in each increased considerably from 
the previous year. This increase was primarily the result of the assig^ent 
of additional pedagogical and non-pedagogical personnel to the schools in order 
to reduce class size and provide opportunities for a quality education program. 
It should also be noted that a portion of this cost increase may be attributed 
to additional expenditures resulting from general pay increases granted to all 
pedagogical personnel and normal annual salary increments, factors completely 
unrelated to community zoning. Analysis of similar expenditures data for the 
second year of the program showed only sli^t increases in pupil ^sts from 
the previous year for all eight schools combined and for each individually 
and indicate that the unit cost per pupil level established in the first year 
is being maintained. 

Achievement Tests 



The predominant finding resulting from the analysis of standardized test 
results is that nearly all pupil groups and subgroups improved in standing in 
relation to national norms and predictive or expected achievement levels. 

Pupils with higher achievement scores at the beginning of the experiment 
made greater improvement than pupils of lower initial standing. This fact 
was true regardless of pupil ethnic group. Nevertheless, since Negro and 
Puerto Rican pupils in general attained lower scores on the initial tests, 
as a group they showed less improvement over the experimental period than 
did other pupils. This finding was demonstrated both vAien scores of pupil 
groups were compared and when individual pupil scores were analyzed# The 
tendency of pupils of lesser competence to improve at a slower rate is a 
common finding in educational and psychological research. 

A separate analysis was made of the factor of pupil travel, i.e. the 
reading achievement of pupils attending the original home school as con- 
trasted with the achievement of pupils travelling longer distances to the 
new school. With respect to the Negro groups the findings were inconclusive; 
how€>ver, for the Other pupils, the Home groups Viewed greater gains in 
reading than the Travel groups, at all grade levels. 
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To repeat, the main finding concerning achievement is that pupils in all 
schools demonstrated an improved standing in relation to national norms £t the 
end of the experimental period. Very frequently the improvement attained ex- 
ceeded the expected gains based upon national norms. 



Chanizes in social attitude s and behavior 

In order to determine whether the Community Zoning Program resulted in 
integration having indiviaual social and psychological consequences, observa- 
tions of pupils were made in the eight fully zoned and two partially ^oned 
schools. Pupils in a total of fifty randomly selected classrooms in the ten 
schools were observed during March and April 1966. The resists of the ob- 
servations showed that there was evidence of personal-social intonation among 
ethnic groups in the classes with no functional awareness of ethnic differences 
on the part of teachers or children. 

Social relationships among pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
in the zoned schools were assessed by means of an analysis of the^ persoml 
preferences for each other. These pupils were asked to make first, second, 
and third choices from among their classmates to work with them on a social 
studies project. This choice was requested twice in each of the first and 
second years of the program; however, only data on first choices are Present^ 
here because they are representative of second and third choices. Analysis of 
the data in ethnic terms showed that in both the first and second years both 
Negro and »*ite pupUs generally chose pupils from their own ethnic groups as 
their first choices. In the second year Negroes tended to select Negroes a 
little less often but the \^ite pupil *s pattern of selection did not change 
fr-om one year to the next. Puerto Rican pupils tended to select first choices 
in a more balanced fashion from among the three ethnic groups. 

The pupU's school behavior with respect to the individual child's develop- 
ment and his relationship with his classmates was assessed Iqr means of teacher 
ratings of pupils. Pupils in grades two throu^ six in both school years were 
rated^tar means of a Personal and Social Growth Scale twice in boto school years 
by the teacher on ten items concerned with classroom behavior, Th® ten items 
were categorized into two broad groupings of Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory, 
each containing five items. 

The findings showed that second and sixth grade pupils from each of the 
three ethnic groups in the Zoned schools showed a higji degree of personal- 
social adjustment during the school year when rated by the teacher on such 
negative items as, shows lack of respect, gets .into fights, 

guage, and talks out of turn. Second grade pupils in each of the three ethnic 
g^ups tended to play more with pupUs outside their own ethnic ^oup than did 
sixth grade pupils. When rated on the positive items, second and sijdh ^ade 
pupils from the three ethnic groups were generally found w^ting in 
other classmates or expressing gratitude. Differences in the level o 
social status among the ethnic groups were evident only when the pupils were 
rated on the following positive items: shows enthusiasm and w?ks to ^tential. 

Here, considerably hi^er proportions of Other pupils were rated satisfactory 
than Negroes or Puerto Ricans. 
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Teacher reactions t»o t»he Coinniun itj/ Zoning Plan 

Teacher attitudes towards the Zoning experiment were obtatoed from a 
Teacher Reaction Sheet sent to all teachers in grades 2 through 6 ^ all 
schools in April 1965 and April 1966 The Reaction Sheet consisted of t^^^ 
statements designed to obtain information regarding teacher attitudes towd 
the nlan The mdings of the analysis of teacher responses to the Reaction 
lh:et^;wef thfrd“ing both the first and second years the 
teachers tmd mixed feelings regarding its effectiveness. In ^,o.,h years the 
creSnderance of the teachers generally felt that such psrsoaal-social aspects 
L Screased understanding, developing respect for others, j ^ 

community understanding benefited from the program. However, » both the m 
Mdsecond years of the program, the majority of the teachers did not helieve 
Ct the nroeram promoted an optimum total learning situation for p the pup^s 
^\hat K^eHeing spent on the i^ogram could ^ tetter s^nt on reduc^ 
class size in the neighborhood elementary schools. M^e teacher^ 

these two areas in the second year than in the first, 
portions of the teachers in the first year of the program f^Led 

they opposed expansion of the program to include i^re schools Md either favor 
disLntSuance of it entirely or were undecided In the second^^^^^ 

the attitudes of the teachers went even f^^er ^ the dgection of 
tailing expansion of the program or discontinuing it entirely. 

The problems most frequently experienced by teachers in the zon^ 

blems t:^ical of many elementary schools where no experimental programs ave 
been initiated. 

Hiirricu^ Practices an d Materials 

The results of interviews and questionnaires 
and teachers in the eight Community Zoned schools in both the first ^ 

Sco^ school years of the program requesting information on c^rric^um 
adaption! utilization of Sacher time in the Sd iL 

curriculum materials, teacher evaluation 

c-irriculum as related to the self-image of disadvantaged children are sum 
marized as follows i 

1, In both years of the study, the principals re^rted a 

range of approaches to curriculum implementation and adapta- 
tion. This included greater emphasis on Negro ^ 

the social studies and emphasis on brotherhood in all areas 
of the cirriculum. In the second year there was particular 
emphasis on language arts achievement. 

2. The principals reported that the increased use of OTP* s (^her 
Teaching Positions) accelerated the already existing trend 
^o^^^s^rsubject area specialists in the elementary schools. 
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3. Teachers reported that in both years the time spent by OTP»s 
in instn.‘cting the pupils generally averaged two and a half 
hours per children »s week or approximately 10 per cent of 
the time and that the proportion of time teachers ^ OTP s 
spent in direct pupil instruction, control activities, in- 
struction-related activities, administrative and other 
activities was about the same in both the first and second 
years of the program. 



4. Analysis of the teacher responses indicated that in the 
second year of the study, teachers moved more ^ ^e 
direction of using self-prepared curricular materials ^ 
than Board of Education materials. The use of comi rcially 
prepared materials also increased in the second year and 
may be attributed, in part, to an increase ^ fu^s a^il- 
able to the schools for purchase of such materials, in 
general, there was a trend among the teachers tot^s seeking 
more diversified and more individualized materials. 



5. In evaluating the Board of Education prepared curriculum 
bulletins according to the adequacy of their stated 
iectives, suggested methods of instruction, and description 
of instructional materials, the teachers generally agre , 
in both years of the study, that the objectives were satis- 
factorily stated and that the bulletijis were satisfactory 
also in their description of methods of instruction and 

materials. 



6. In attempting to raise the self-image of disadv^taged 
children in their classes, the approach of the tochers 
generally aim^d at encouraging children to work toother 
with a feeling of equality and mutual respect, achieve 
academically, and accept responsibilities in the class- 
room. 



Discussion 

When interviewed, administratore Involved to the toMunnity Zoning Program 
reported many advantagee and some problems re^ttog 

vaSages cit^ more frequently included considerably reduced c^ss “^e,^ 
I^sl^ underotanding totween white and Negro pupils and f 

numbers and improved quality of textbooks. They also reported that, to a 
large extent, Sey had been able to solve most of the problems encountered. 

The evaluation also found that ethnic balance 'Athin ^ch of tte el^t 

Zoned schools was considerably Improved and being ^ 

years of the program and that average class size and pupil-teacher r 
these s^ools^s considerably below those for city^de ®!®“®“^fL*S°°^ 
Pupil attendance was generally found to be good ^ both y^® 

Ability was found to have declined in the second year. The ^pil dis^ge 
rate for all schools combined for both years was genera^ above expected 
city-wide figures while unit costs per pupil, for ^struction 
siderably above those for the same schools prior to pairing and also above 
similar costs for all city-wide elementary schools. 
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Analysis of the standardized test iresults showed that nearly all pupU 
groups and subgroups improved in standing in relation to national ^ 

predictive or Speoted achievement levels. Frequently the iimprovement exceeded 

the expected ^In based upon national norms# 

The fialings with respect to pupil social attitudes and *»hayior wew 
generally favorable. There was observed evidence of persoiicl-sooial intention 
among ethnic groups in the classroom. In assessing social relationships it was 
found that both Negro and Other pupils generally selected pupils 
ethnic groups as first choices to work together on a classroom social studies 
project. The pupils from the three ethnic groups were generally foui^ to shew 
respect, avoid getting into fights, and not talk out of turn. 
enthusiasm and working to potential, considerably higher proporUon of 
children were found to be satisfactory than either Negro or Puerto Rican children. 



Teacher reaction to the program was found to bo mixed. While the teachers 
felt that the program increased understanding and developed respect for others 
among children in the program, they did not feel that it promoted an optimum 
learning situation for all and a considerable number opposed ea^nsion of lu. 

The majority felt that the money could be better spent on reducing class slae 

in nei^borhood elementary schools. 

With respect to the curriculum in the paired schools, it was found that 
there was considerable curriculum inQ)lementation and adaptation, including 
greater emphasis on Negro history in the social studies. Teachers tended to use 
self -prepared curricular materials over Board of Education prepared materials, 
especially in the second year of the program. 



